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COMMENTS  BY 
THE  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE 


Following  the  Twenty-Fourth  Congress  of  our  Party,  and  stimulated 
by  the  proceedings  of  the  Twentieth  Congress  of  the  C.P.S.U.,  there 
developed  in  our  Party  widespread  discussion  on  problems  of  Party 
democracy.  This  discussion  sought  to  expose  shortcomings  and  to 
probe  errors,  and  to  improve  the  democratic  functioning  of  our  Party. 

The  Executive  Committee  appointed  a  Commission  to  examine  these 
problems  and  to  present  for  discussion  proposals  to  strengthen  our 
Party  democracy. 

At  its  meeting  on  16  December  1956  the  Executive  Committee 
received  from  the  Commission  a  Majority  Report  signed  by  twelve 
members,  of  whom  three  add  reservations,  and  a  Minority  Report 
signed  by  three  members. 

It  was  decided  to  accept  the  Majority  Report  and  to  circulate  it  as 
a  Congress  document"  to  which  amendments  may  be  proposed,  and  to 
reject  the  Minority  Report  and  circulate  it  for  information.  All  branch 
amendments,  therefore,  must  be  to  the  Majority  Report. 

The  Executive  Committee  supports  the  general  line  and  the  main 
proposals  of  the  Majority  Report,  which  while  reaffirming  and  explain¬ 
ing  the  principle  of  democratic  centralism,  also  makes  a  number  of 
criticisms  of  weaknesses  in  its  application  in  our  Party,  and  advances 
a  series  of  proposals  for  its  more  effective  development.  The  Executive 
Committee  urges  the  closest  examination  of  the  arguments  and 
proposals  of  the  Majority  Report  in  order  that  it  can  be  made  the 
basis  for  rapid  and  effective  improvements  in  our  Party  democracy 
and  thus  help  to  ensure  that  our  Party  gives  leadership  to  the  working 
people  in  the  acute  struggles  now  developing. 

The  Executive  Committee  considers  as  correct  the  criticism  made  by 
the  Majority  Report  that  there  has  been  a  tendency  to  overstress  the 
centralism  and  to  understress  the  democracy  in  the  workings  of  our 
Party  and  in  the  relations  between  our  Party  organisations.  Progress 
on  putting  this  right  has  been  made,  but  this  criticism  should  be  made 
a  starting  point  for  the  examination  of  the  work  of  all  Party  com¬ 
mittees  and  the  correction  of  all  weaknesses  in  this  respect. 

The  Executive  Committee  will  itself  continue  its  examination  of  the 
Majority  Report  and  will  in  due  course  bring  forward  some  amend¬ 
ments  aimed  at  strengthening  and  clarifying  some  of  its  points. 

While  the  Majority  Report  correctly  states  that  we  have  to  'apply 
the  principle  of  democratic  centralism  in  our  Party  life  in  a  way  which 
combines  the  maximum  democracy  with  the  necessary  centralised 
leadership  and  discipline,  it  is  also  necessary  to  make  clear  that  a 
correct  organisational  principle  is  not  in  itself  a  guarantee  that  we 
shall  achieve  our  aims. 

Our  Party  democracy  does  not  exist  for  itself,  it  exists  to  achieve 
the  interests  of  the  working  class  and  to  achieve  the  aims  of  our 
Party — working  class  power  and  the  building  of  socialism.  Therefore 
the  problems  of  Party  democracy  cannot  be  solved  by  turning  inwards 
and  concentrating  upon  them. 
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To  strengthen  our  Party  democracy  we  have  most  certainly  to  make 
changes  and  improvements  in  our  inner  Party  life,  on  the  lines 
suggested  in  the  Majority  Report,  but  we  have  to  do  this  in  the  course 
of  strengthening  our  contact  with  and  influence  among  the  people,  and 
firmly  adhering  to  our  Marxist-Leninist  theory,  applying  it  to  British 
problems  and  developing  a  correct  political  line  of  advance  for  the 
working  class. 

Therefore  it  is  clear  that  our  discussions  take  place  on  the  basis  of 
Marxism-Leninism,  and  that  when  we  speak  of  freedom  of  discussion 
we  do  not  mean  freedom  to  advocate  ideas  hostile  to  the  interests  of 
the  working  class  and  contrary  to  the  basic  principles  of  Marxism- 
Leninism.  Essential  to  the  growth  of  Party  democracy  is  the  raising  of 
the  level  of  our  Marxist-Leninist  understanding  in  all  Party  organisa¬ 
tions. 

*  *  *  * 

r  The  Executive  Committee  rejected  the  Minority  Report  because  its 
proposals  would  amount  to  the  disintegration  of  the  Communist  Party 
as  a  unified  political  organisation.  By  introducing  a  federalised 
Executive,  legalising  factions,  relieving  those  who  disagree  with  Party 
decisions  from  the  obligation  to  fight  for  them  while  granting  them 
the  right  to  campaign  against  them,  the  Minority  Report  would  end 
Party  unity  and  discipline  and  reduce  the  Party  to  an  assembly  of 
contending  sects  incapable  of  giving  leadership  to  the  working  class. 

The  Executive  Committee  considers  that  there  is  now  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  the  most  thorough  examination  of  these  issues  and  for  the 
discussion  and  debate  of  amendments  to  the  Majority  Report  at  the 
Party  Congress. 

Following  this  debate  and  decision  on  the  main  questions  at  issue  it 
will  be  possible  for  a  thorough  revision  of  the  Party  Rules  to  be  made 
in  the  light  of  these  decisions  for  discussion  and  adoption  by  the  1958 
Congress;  and  in  addition  for  the  preparation  in  printed  form  of  the 
main  points  of  our  practice  on  such  questions  as  the  method  of  election 
of  the  Executive  Committee,  Congress  procedure,  and  guidance  on 
procedure  of  discussion  within  the  Party  (all  of  which  are  not  dealt 
with  in  detail  in  our  Rules),  for  discussion  and  adoption  at  the  1958 
Congress  and  subsequent  circulation  as  permanent  documents  for  the 
use  of  Party  organisations. 
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A:  Majority  Report 
I.  INTRODUCTION 
Appointment  and  Terms  of  Reference 

We  were  appointed  by  decision  of  the  Executive  Committee  in 
July  1956,  with  terms  of  reference: 

“to  examine  and  report  upon  problems  of  inner-Party  demo¬ 
cracy,  including  Congress  procedure,  and  to  make  recom-  5 
mendations  as  a  basis  for  discussion”. 

In  the  resolution  of  its  May  meeting,  dealing  with  the  lessons  of  the 
Twentieth  Congress  of  the  C.P.S.U.,  the  Executive  Committee  stated 
that  it  was  necessary  to  take  measures  to  strengthen  democracy  in 
our  Party,  to  develop  our  collective  work  at  every  level  from  the  10 
Executive  Committee  to  the  Party  Branches.  “We  need”,  the  resolu¬ 
tion  continued,  “at  all  levels,  to  learn  to  listen  more  attentively  to 
those  who  raise  points,  suggestions,  criticisms.  We  need  to  create 
the  atmosphere  in  all  Party  branches  and  Committees  where  points, 
however  critical,  are  freely  raised  and  listened  to  in  a  comradely  15 
manner.  We  need  more  controversy  and  discussion  of  a  positive 
and  constructive  character  in  our  Party  periodicals.” 

Composition 

In  deciding  on  our  personnel  the  Executive  Committee  sought  to 
bring  together  a  combination  of  experience  at  different  levels  of  the  20 
Party  and  to  include  comrades  who  were  known,  from  the  discussion 
in  the  Party  press,  to  have  critical  views  on  various  aspects  of  the 
problem.  Six  of  the  Party  Districts  were  asked  to  nominate  a  comrade 
with  a  knowledge  of  and  interest  in  these  problems.  The  Com¬ 
mission  on  this  basis  consisted  of  the  following  comrades:  25 

Appointed  directly  by  E.C. 


Membership 

Name 

in  Party  Occupation 
years 

Position  in  Party 

Emile  Burns 

..  33 

Full-time 

Writer  and  Editor 

E.C. 

30 

Kevin  Halpin  . . 

..  6 

Vehicle  Inspector 

Factory  Branch 
Secretary,  District 
Cmttee  Chairman 

Christopher  Hill 

..  20 

University  Lecturer 

Graduates  Branch 
Secretary, 

District  Cmttee. 

35 

Nora  Jeffery  . . 

..  21 

Full-time  National 
Women’s  Organiser 

E.C. 
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Appointed  directly  by  E.C. 


Name 

Membership 

in  Party  Occupation 

Position  in  Party 

James  Klugmann 

years 

. .  23  Full-time  National 

E.C. 

William  Lauchlan 

Propaganda  Education 
. .  21  Full-time  National 

E.C. 

Malcolm  MacEwen 

Organiser 

16  Daily  Worker  Journalist 

(at  time  of  appointment 

to  Commission) 

John  Mahon  (Chairman)  35  Full-time  London  E.C. 

District  Secretary 

Betty  Reid  (Secretary)  20  Full-time  Central  Organ¬ 
isation  Department 

Appointed  by  Party  Districts 

Membership 

in 


Name 

District 

Party 

years 

Occupation 

Position  in  Party 

Joan  Bellamy  . 

.  Yorkshire 

11 

Full  Time 

Area  Secretary, 
District  Committee 

Harry  Bourne  . 

.  Midlands 

21 

Full  Time 

District  Secretary 

Peter  Cadogan  . 

.  S.E.  Mids. 

10 

Teacher 

District  Committee, 
Branch  Secretary 

Joe  Cheek 

.  London 

5 

Teacher 

Branch  Membership 
Organiser 

Alex  Clark 

.  Scotland 

13 

Full  Time 

District  Organiser 
District  Committee 

Charles  Miles  . 

.  Surrey 

17 

Full  Time 

District  Organiser, 
District  Committee 

Meetings 

The  Commission  has  held  eleven  meetings,  totalling  more  than 
fifty  hours,  with  the  following  attendances: 


J.  Bellamy 

. .  10 

N.  Jeffery 

..  10 

H.  Bourne 

. .  11 

J.  Klugmann 

..  9 

Emile  Burns 

. .  8 

W.  Lauchlan 

. .  10 

P.  Cadogan 

..  9* 

M.  MacEwen 

. .  10 

J.  Cheek 

. .  10 

J.  Mahon 

. .  11 

A.  Clark 

..  9 

C.  Miles  . . 

..  11 

K.  Halpin 

. .  11 

B.  Reid  . . 

..  11 

C.  Hill  . . 

..  10 

*Note — After  the  ninth  meeting  of  the  Commission  Comrade  Peter  Cadogan, 
following  his  action  in  writing  a  letter  to  the  News  Chronicle  attacking  the  policy 
of  the  Party  and  the  Executive  Committee,  was  suspended  by  his  District  Com¬ 
mittee  from  Party  membership  for  refusing  to  give  an  assurance  that  he  would 
not  repeat  such  an  action. 

The  maximum  possible  attendance  by  Comrade  Cadogan  was  therefore  nine 
meetings. 

Subsequently,  after  the  final  meeting  of  the  Commission,  Comrade  Cadogan 
gave  such  an  assurance  and  his  suspension  was  therefore  ended.  Comrade 
Cadogan  asked  for  his  name  to  be  appended  to  the  minority  report  and  this  has 
been  done. 
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Preparation  of  Report 

At  our  first  meeting  there  was  an  exchange  of  opinion  about  our 
composition  and  the  time  available  for  the  preparation  of  the 
report. 

Although  it  was  generally  agreed  that  the  Commission  would  5 
have  been  strengthened  by  more  comrades  from  industry,  the 
majority  felt  that,  collectively,  we  had  the  necessary  experience  to 
proceed  with  our  task. 

It  was  generally  felt,  too,  that  if  more  time  had  been  available 
we  could  very  profitably  have  interviewed  a  number  of  those  com-  10 
rades  who  had  submitted  evidence  and  viewpoints.  It  would  also 
have  been  extremely  valuable  to  discuss  in  the  Commission  materials 
issued  by  brother  Parties  on  these  questions,  such  as  for  example 
the  report  on  the  Constitution  introduced  at  the  recent  Chinese 
Party  Congress.  However,  we  had  to  accept  the  fact  that  the  Party  15 
membership  clearly  desired  a  Conference  as  early  as  possible  and 
that  for  this  reason  the  Executive  Committee  could  not  extend  the 
time  available  to  us.  We  therefore  had  to  concentrate  in  the  Com¬ 
mission  itself  on  discussion  of  the  main  problem — how  to  improve 
inner-Party  democracy.  The  subsequent  decision  to  hold  a  Congress  20 
at  Easter  gave  us  two  extra  weeks  for  our  work. 

Communications  Received 

We  have  received  104  communications  amounting  to  a  total  of 
126  pages  of  duplicated  material.  All  have  been  circulated  in  full  to 
all  our  members.  Fifty-nine  were  from  Party  organisations,  forty-five  25 
from  individual  comrades.  We  also  took  note  of  the  relevant  points 
in  articles  and  in  communications  to  the  discussion  in  World  News. 
These  communications  have  been  of  great  value  to  us  in  our  work, 
and  we  wish  to  express  our  gratitude  to  all  who  have  taken  the  time 
and  trouble  to  write  to  us.  We  have  written  to  each  comrade,  and  30 
in  the  case  of  those  who  made  specific  complaints  we  have  explained 
that  neither  our  terms  of  reference  nor  the  time  at  our  disposal 
allowed  us  to  investigate  such  questions,  and  that  we  were  therefore 
willing  to  refer  their  complaint  to  the  appropriate  Party  organisation 
if  they  so  wished.  In  addition  all  other  communications  have  been  35 
made  available  to  the  Executive  Committee. 

Plan  of  Work 

We  examined  all  the  communications  and  found  that  the  points 
raised  could  be  divided  under  the  following  headings:  Democratic 
Centralism;  The  Conduct  of  Party  Discussion;  The  Elections  of  40 
Leading  Committees  and  Officials:  Branch  Life  and  the  Relations 
of  Branches  with  Higher  Bodies;  Methods  of  Leadership;  Party 
Unity  and  Discipline;  The  Party  Congress.  We  therefore  allotted  to 
one  or  two  members  the  preparation,  under  each  of  these  headings, 
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of  a  draft  statement  which  would  take  into  account  the  points  made 
in  the  relevant  communications.  These  drafts  were  then  discussed  in 
full  meeting,  sometimes  more  than  once,  and  a  second  draft 
prepared  on  the  basis  of  this  discussion.  In  this  way  we  have  brought 
into  our  report  all  the  major  problems  raised  by  our  correspondents. 
Congress  procedure  has  been  considered  only  in  relation  to  the  main 
aspects  of  our  report,  and  proposals  on  a  number  of  Congress  ques¬ 
tions  will  be  found  under  the  appropriate  section.  We  regret  that 
time  has  not  allowed  us  to  make  the  full  review  necessary,  nor  to 
prepare  a  draft  of  Congress  Standing  Orders  and  Procedure  which 
would  assist  all  delegates  and  branches  in  exercising  their  rights. 
In  the  final  stages  of  its  work  the  Commission  decided  to  prepare 
the  majority  and  minority  reports  separately.  Certain  new  matter 
introduced  into  the  final  drafts  of  either  report  has  therefore  not 
been  open  to  comment  and  reply  by  the  other. 

II.  THE  ORGANISATIONAL  PRINCIPLE  OF  THE 
COMMUNIST  PARTY— DEMOCRATIC  CENTRALISM 

The  organisation  of  a  political  party  has  to  be  such  as  will  achieve 
its  aim.  The  aim  of  our  Party  is  that  the  working  class  and  its  allies 
should  win  political  power  and  use  it  to  end  capitalism  and  build 
socialism.  To  win  political  power  is  no  easy  task  for  the  working 
people  of  Britain.  It  demands  a  long,  bitter,  continuous  and  complex 
struggle,  taking  many  forms  and  ranging  over  many  fields.  It  is  a 
struggle  against  an  experienced,  cunning  and  ruthless  ruling  class, 
with  great  resources  and  a  highly  centralised  machine  at  their  dis¬ 
posal.  To  reach  victory  in  this  struggle  the  working  class  requires 
leadership  by  a  Party  based  on  Marxism-Leninism,  a  Party  which  is 
voluntary  and  democratic,  yet  at  the  same  time  united  and  self- 
disciplined. 

Our  Party  life,  therefore,  has  to  be  the  combination  and  interaction 
of  a  politically  alert  and  active  membership  and  a  strong  leadership. 
The  combination  of  democracy  and  centralism  is  necessary  to  develop 
a  Party  which  can  act  as  the  vanguard  of  the  working  class  and 
fulfil  its  duty  of  leading  the  working  class.  This  combination  is 
possible  because  all  of  us  have  the  same  aims,  share  a  common 
Marxist-Leninist  outlook,  and  are  engaged  in  the  same  struggle. 
Membership  and  leadership  are  essential  to  each  other,  each  has 
its  contribution  to  make  to  the  victory  of  our  common  effort. 

Democratic  Centralism  means: 

(i)  The  right  of  all  members  to  take  part  in  the  discussion  and 
formation  of  policy  and  the  duty  of  all  members  to  fight  for 
that  policy  when  it  has  been  decided. 

(ii)  The  right  of  all  members  to  elect  and  be  elected  to  the  collective 
leaderships  of  the  Party  at  all  levels,  and  to  be  represented  at 
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the  National  Congress,  the  highest  authority  of  the  Party.  The 
duty  of  all  members  to  fight  for  the  decisions  made  by  those 
leaderships,  and  the  duty  of  the  lower  organisations  to  accept 
and  fight  for  the  decisions  of  the  higher  organisations. 

(iii)  The  right  of  all  members  to  contribute  to  the  democratic  life 
of  the  Party  and  the  duty  of  all  members  to  safeguard  the 
unity  of  the  Party.  While  carrying  out  the  policy  and  decisions 
of  the  Party,  members  who  disagree  with  a  decision  have  the 
right  to  reserve  their  opinions  and  to  express  their  views 
through  the  proper  channels  open  to  them  as  laid  down  in 
the  Party  Rules. 

Objections  to  Democratic  Centralism 

A  number  of  the  communications  challenged  this  principle  and 
we  examine  and  reply  to  their  arguments  below: 

Some  comrades  argue  that  democratic  centralism  is  a  Russian  idea 
imposed  on  British  Communists  by  the  Russian  Communists  and  the 
Communist  International. 

We  reply  that  the  principle  of  democratic  centralism  arose  out  of 
the  experience  of  the  British  Labour  movement,  just  as  it  arose  from 
the  experience  of  the  working  class  in  other  lands,  and  for  similar 
reasons — the  working  class  found  itself  in  struggle  against  a  class 
enemy  who  had  established  a  highly  centralised  direction  of  his  forces. 

In  the  period  1850-1880  the  British  trade  unions  developed  what 
was  then  called  the  “New  Model”  of  organisation.  The  ideas  and 
practices  included  the  conceptions  that  an  elected  Congress  was  the 
decisive  policy  making  body,  that  its  policy  should  be  binding,  that 
central  organs  and  committees  should  have  authority.  Carefully 
elaborated  rules  and  constitutions  set  out  to  combine  democracy 
with  centralisation  and  discipline. 

Long  before  the  ideas  of  Lenin  had  an  impact  on  the  British 
Marxists,  they  were  coming  to  see  the  need  for  combining  democracy 
with  unity,  centralism  and  discipline.  They  learned  this  lesson  the 
hard  way.  The  pioneer  Marxist  organisations,  the  Social  Democratic 
Federation,  the  Socialist  League,  the  Socialist  Labour  Party,  and 
the  British  Socialist  Party  had  bitter  experience  of  the  disastrous 
results  of  factions,  personal  groupings,  internal  warfare  of  con¬ 
flicting  groups,  personally  owned  and  controlled  journals.  Towards 
the  end  of  his  life,  after  long  experience  of  feuds  and  factions, 
William  Morris  made  a  plea  for  Party  discipline.  In  a  lecture  “What 
should  be:  What  will  be”  he  said:  (Conserved  in  note  form.) 

“Ought  to  have  working  men  in  order  to  break  down  the 
habit  of  class  members,  but  get  good  men  and  good  for  the 
purpose  where  you  can.  And  let  them  be  under  good  Party 
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discipline.  This  Party  must  be  and  will  be,  but  I  fear  will  be 
somewhat  long  in  coming.  .  .  .” 

On  25  June  1914  the  national  organiser  of  the  British  Socialist 
Party,  which  was  later  to  become  a  component  of  the  Communist 
Party,  wrote  in  Justice :  * 

“In  a  democratic  voluntary  body  like  the  B.S.P.  the  restraint 
of  discipline  and  the  adoption  of  orderly  business  methods  are 
matters  that  do  not  always  get  the  attention  they  deserve.  By 
‘discipline’  I  mean  a  cultivation  of  the  spirit  of  solidarity  and 
Party  loyalty.  ‘Business  method’  I  interpret  as  being  simply  the 
adoption  of  orderly  systematic  procedure,  without  which 
efficiency  is  impossible.  I  begin  therefore  by  defining  the  status 
and  relations  of  a  Branch  to  a  Party  as  a  whole.  A  branch  of 
the  B.S.P.  is  not  an  autonomous  independent  body.  It  is  part 
of  a  national  organisation.  And  some  of  us  need  to  be  reminded 
occasionally  that  the  part  is  not  greater  than  the  whole. 

“Within  certain  limits  of  course,  a  branch  has,  and  must 
have,  freedom  of  action.  But  the  exercise  of  that  freedom  must 
never  be  allowed  to  interfere  with  the  movement  or  policy  of 
the  main  body — the  National  Party.  Members  must  never  lose 
sight  of  their  connection  with  the  Party,  however  much  they 
may  value  their  local  associations  and  personal  relations. 

“Then,  the  relations  between  a  branch  of  the  B.S.P.  and  the 
Executive  officials  are  not  the  relations  of  (master  and  servant. 
Nor  are  they  the  relations  of  a  Government  and  its  subjects.  We 
do  not  elect  a  National  Executive  Committee  in  order  to  provide 
a  target  for  ‘rebel’  sharpshooters  and  disgruntled  critics.  Nor 
do  we  appoint  officials,  expecting  them  to  do  the  work  that  can 
only  be  done  by  the  co-operative  action  of  the  Party  as  a  whole. 
National  committees  and  officers  are  not  self-elected.  They  are 
appointed  to  carry  out  the  instructions  of  the  Party,  and  to  look 
after  the  general  fine  of  national  organisation,  as  distinct  from 
local  organisation.  They  represent  the  national  Party,  and  while 
I  am  quite  ready  to  admit  that  individually  and  collectively  the 
responsible  committees  and  officers  of  the  B.S.P.  are  not  in¬ 
fallible,  I  do  assert  that  they  are  entitled  to,  if  they  do  not 
always  get,  the  goodwill  and  support  and  co-operation  of  the 
people  who  elect  them. 

“The  spirit  of  those  who  are  never  tired  of  setting  what  is 
called  ‘the  rank  and  file’  against  those  who  have  the  misfortune 
to  be  called  the  ‘leaders’,  either  in  Trade  Union  or  Socialist 
branches,  is  the  spirit  of  Anarchism  and  not  of  Social  Democracy. 
Encourage  it  and  you  may  change  your  Party  headquarters 
from  Maiden  Lane  to  North  West  Ham,  or  from  London  to 
Manchester,  or  Kidderminster,  but  you  will  be  doing  nothing 
to  develop  a  national  Party  capable  of  national  effort.” 
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Much  else  could  be  quoted  to  show  that  British  experience  and 
practice  was  one  of  the  main  and  earliest  sources  of  democratic 
centralism. 

The  French,  German,  Russian  and  other  Labour  movements 
reached  similar  conclusions.  Lenin  and  his  associates  in  the  early 
days  of  the  Russian  Social  Democratic  Labour  Party  drew  extensively 
on  the  experiences  of  the  German  Social  Democratic  Party  and  the 
writings  of  Karl  Kautsky.  Both  What  is  to  be  Donel  and  One  Step 
Forward:  Two  Steps  Back  contain  a  number  of  references  to  German 
Socialist  practice  quoting  Kautsky  as  authority. 

It  is  wrong  to  describe  democratic  centralism  as  a  Russian 
invention  and  wrong  to  allege  it  was  imposed  on  our  Party.  The 
principle  arose  from  British  and  other  experience  and  it  was  adopted 
by  our  Party  as  a  result  of  our  experience. 

Some  comrades  argue  that  democratic  centralism  was  necessary  in 
conditions  of  illegal  struggle  against  Czarism,  and  in  conditions  of  war 
and  revolution,  but  is  not  necessary  in  the  present  conditions  in  Britain. 

We  reply  that  the  principle  of  democratic  centralism  was  evolved 
in  the  course  of  the  class  struggle  from  the  varied  experience  of 
different  parties  under  varying  conditions.  The  British  Marxist 
organisations  worked  under  legal  conditions,  the  German  Social 
Democratic  Party  knew  legal  and  illegal  periods,  the  Russian  Social 
Democratic  Labour  Party  passed  through  illegal,  semi-legal  and  legal 
conditions. 

Whether  in  peace  or  war,  during  stagnation  or  revolution,  in 
legality  or  illegality,  democratic  centralism  remains  the  essential  and 
effective  organisational  principle  because  the  aim  of  the  Party 
remains  though  the  conditions  of  the  struggle  change. 

It  is  true  that  a  stricter  degree  of  Party  discipline  is  necessary 
under  illegal  than  under  legal  conditions.  But  it  is  quite  wrong  to 
regard  democratic  centralism  as  meaning  only  strict  discipline.  In 
fact  Lenin  pointed  out  at  the  Second  Congress  of  the  Communist 
International  that  democratic  centralism  could  not  be  so  fully 
developed  under  illegal  as  under  legal  conditions. 

The  struggle  of  the  working  class  for  political  power  and  socialism, 
prolonged  and  difficult  in  all  countries,  is  particularly  so  in  Britain. 
The  British  capitalist  class  is  the  oldest,  most  experienced,  cunning 
and  certainly  (ask  our  colonial  comrades)  not  the  least  ruthless.  The 
British  State  machine  is  a  well-organised  weapon  of  British 
capitalism.  The  capitalist  press,  B.B.C.  and  TV,  and  the  whole 
system  of  propaganda  and  education  is  extremely  effective.  Capitalist 
ideas  have  a  stronger  hold  on  the  British  working  class  than  in  most 
countries,  and  the  capitalist  machine  is  strongly  centralised. 

It  is  true  that  the  road  to  Socialism  in  Britain  will  differ  in  many 
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ways  from  the  road  taken  in  Russia,  that  in  some  ways  it  may  be 
easier.  But  it  is  wrong,  un-Marxist  and  dangerous  to  think  that  the 
British  workers  can  reach  Socialism  without  long,  bitter  and  com¬ 
plicated  struggles  in  which  the  capitalist  class  will  do  its  utmost  by 
all  means,  including  fraud  and  force,  to  prevent  the  victory  of  the 
working  people. 

It  is  equally  dangerous  to  imagine  that  peace,  so  necessary  to  the 
people  and  to  the  advance  of  the  working  class,  can  be  maintained 
without  the  greatest  vigilance  and  activity  of  the  working  class  and 
all  who  do  not  want  war. 

It  would  therefore  be  foolhardy  and  irresponsible  to  suppose  that 
the  British  working  class  can  win  power  and  build  socialism  without 
a  strong,  disciplined  and  centralised  Party. 

In  Britain  the  experience  of  two  centuries  of  struggle  points  to 
the  necessity  of  democratic  centralism  in  the  Communist  Party  and 
for  its  application  in  forms  appropriate  to  British  conditions. 

*  *  *  * 

Some  comrades  argue  that  democratic  centralism  is  unacceptable  to 
British  public  opinion  and  is  not  understood  by  the  Labour  movement. 

In  reply  we  say  that  the  principle  that  members  of  Labour  organisa¬ 
tions  assist  in  the  discussion  and  formation  of  policy  but  that  the 
decisions  taken  by  democratically  elected  statutory  bodies  are  bind¬ 
ing  has  long  been  familiar  in  the  Labour  movement  and  is  common 
workshop  practice. 

That  the  common  interest  demands  that  factional  groupings  be  not 
permitted,  that  there  should  be  one,  not  two  or  many,  centres  of 
leadership,  that  journals  be  controlled  by  the  organisation  concerned 
and  not  by  self-appointed  individuals,  that  discipline  and  unity  in 
action  are  essential,  that  splinter  tactics  and  breakaways  mean 
splitting  the  front— all  this  is  widely  accepted  and  understood  with¬ 
out  great  difficulty  by  those  with  experience  of  the  class  struggle, 
particularly  in  factory,  pit  and  depot. 

And  if  such  principles  are  found  necessary  by  trade  unions,  who 
have  to  lead  only  a  section  of  the  working  class,  and  have  to  provide 
for  the  clash  of  contending  ideologies  and  political  views  among 
their  members,  surely  they  must  be  practised  even  more  strictly  by 
the  Communist  Party,  which  is  based  on  a  single  ideology — Marxism- 
Leninism — and  has  to  give  leadership  to  the  whole  working  class 
movement.  The  Communists  bear  the  brunt  of  the  struggle;  they  are 
smeared,  abused  and  persecuted.  Their  responsibility  is  enormous. 
Their  membership  of  their  Party  is  voluntary.  No  one  pays  them 
to  join,  though  they  are  often  offered  pay  to  desert.  But  in  order 
that  the  efforts  and  sacrifices  of  the  Communists  may  lead  to  the 
victory  of  the  working  class,  the  Communist  Party  must  have  dis- 
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cipline,  voluntary  and  self-imposed  through  understanding  and 
conviction,  but  still  discipline. 

Why  do  we  complain  of  the  discipline  imposed  by  the  Labour 
Party  and  yet  demand  a  higher  level  of  discipline  in  the  Communist 
Party  ? 

The  Labour  Party  was  formed  as  a  co-ordinating  body  to  which 
many  trends  of  Socialist  and  Labour  opinion,  right,  left  and  centre, 
could  affiliate.  We  agree  with  the  need  for  such  a  comprehensive 
organisation.  What  we  complain  of  is  that  discipline  is  used  in  the 
Labour  Party  to  silence  or  to  exclude  the  most  consistent  left  wing 
trends.  Surely  an  organisation  formed  to  bring  all  trends  together 
should  allow  all  trends  to  express  their  views? 

But  the  Communist  Party  does  not  admit  all  views,  it  is  a  body  of 
like-minded  Marxists  and  therefore  has  different  rules  from  the 
Labour  Party. 

There  is  nothing  in  democratic  centralism  alien  to  the  British 
Labour  movement.  We  should  remember  that  it  is  an  old  tactic  of 
reaction  to  smear  militant  action  as  alien.  The  early  Radicals  were 
dubbed  “Jacobins”,  the  early  Marxists  “Germans”,  and  the  early 
Communists  “Bolsheviks”. 

Democratic  centralism  is  easily  understood  and  acceptable  to 
those  who  recognise  and  have  experience  of  the  class  struggle.  There 
is  no  secret  about  it,  but  we  are  at  fault  for  not  having  done  much 
more  to  explain  it  to  our  own  members  and  in  the  Labour  movement. 

*  *  *  * 

Some  comrades  argue  that  democratic  centralism  was  the  cause  of 
the  cult  of  the  individual,  and  of  the  consequent  errors  and  abuses 
associated  with  it,  in  the  Soviet  Union  during  the  period  1933-53. 

We  reply  that  this  statement  is  the  opposite  of  the  truth.  The 
truth  is  that  the  cult  of  the  individual  developed  through  the  violation 
of  the  practices  of  democratic  centralism. 

That  the  violation  of  the  practices  of  democratic  centralism  was 
necessary  to  the  growth  of  the  cult  of  the  individual  is  shown  in 
the  resolution  of  the  Central  Committee  of  the  C.P.S.U.  dated 
30  June  1956.  This  resolution  tells  us  that  the  plenary  meetings  of  the 
Central  Committee  and  congresses  of  the  Party  were  held  irregularly 
and  later  not  held  at  all  for  many  years;  that  Stalin  was,  in  fact, 
above  criticism;  that  his  erroneous  formula  on  the  increasing  sharp¬ 
ness  of  the  class  struggle  under  Socialism  was  used  to  justify  gross 
violations  of  Socialist  law;  and  that  party  and  government  control 
over  the  security  organs  was  superseded  by  Stalin’s  personal  control 
and  the  standards  of  justice  by  his  individual  decisions. 

Thus,  while  democratic  centralism  means  the  right  of  all  to  elect 
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and  be  elected  to  the  collective  leadership  of  the  Party  at  all  levels 
what  took  place  in  the  C.P.S.U.  in  1933-53  was  a  violation  of  this 
right  since  elections  at  highest  levels  took  place  less  and  less  fre¬ 
quently,  the  Eighteenth  Congress  taking  place  in  1939  and  the  Nine¬ 
teenth  Congress  in  1952,  and  the  Party  Constitution  in  regard  to 
elections  disregarded. 

Thus,  while  democratic  centralism  means  the  right  of  all  to  take 
part  in  the  formation  of  policy,  what  took  place  in  the  C.P.S.U.  in 
1933-53  was  a  violation  of  this  right,  since  Party  members,  even 
members  of  the  Central  Committee,  were  less  and  less  drawn  into 
formation  of  policy,  and  policy  was  more  and  more  being  decided 
in  a  small  circle  dominated  by  Stalin. 

Thus,  while  democratic  centralism  means  the  right  of  all  to  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  democratic  life  of  the  Party,  to  defend  the  unity  of 
the  Party,  and  while  carrying  out  the  decisions  of  the  Party  to  make 
known  any  disagreement  through  the  proper  Party  channels,  what 
took  place  in  the  C.P.S.U.  in  1933-53  was  a  violation  of  this  right, 
and,  consequently,  the  collective  could  not  make  its  contribution 
while  individual  comrades  expressing  disagreement  in  a  correct  way 
were  penalised  and  often  persecuted.  The  unity  of  the  Party  was 
secured  from  the  top  by  bureaucratic  methods  instead  of  being 
secured  by  the  collective  effort  and  proper  functioning  of  the  Party. 

Therefore  in  this  period  in  the  C.P.S.U.  the  practice  of  demo¬ 
cratic  centralism  was  replaced  at  the  top  by  the  arbitrary  decision 
of  policy  by  an  individual  and  by  the  intervention  of  the  State 
Security  organs  in  Party  affairs. 

In  the  efforts  to  correct  these  mistakes  and  abuses  the  C.P.S.U. 
is  laying  great  emphasis  on  the  development  of  Party  democracy  in 
accordance  with  the  Constitution  and  Rules  of  the  Party  which  are 
based  on  the  principle  of  democratic  centralism. 

A  Critical  Examination  of  the  Working  of  Democratic  Centralism 

The  majority  of  the  communications  received,  however,  accept 
the  principle  of  democratic  centralism,  but  call  for  a  critical  examina¬ 
tion  of  how  it  is  working  inside  the  Party,  and  how  weaknesses  can 
be  overcome. 

This  we  consider  is  a  correct  approach,  and  our  Commission  has 
throughout  tried  to  explore  the  weaknesses  in  our  present  practice 
and  to  make  proposals  which  we  believe,  if  adopted,  will  mark  a 
decisive  shift  in  the  direction  of  greater  democracy  in  our  Party. 

III.  PARTY  DEMOCRACY  IN  THE  DISCUSSION  AND 
FORMATION  OF  POLICY 

To  give  leadership  the  Party  has  to  put  forward  a  clear  Socialist 
policy — long  term  and  short  term.  To  reach  such  a  policy  demands 
a  creative  study  and  development  of  Marxist-Leninist  theory  and  the 
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application  of  Marxist  principles  to  the  specific  problems  facing  the 
British  people. 

But  the  formation  of  policy  is  not  the  job  of  the  leadership  alone. 
It  demands  the  maximum  active  participation  of  the  whole  Party 
membership.  The  Party  must  draw  on  the  views  and  experience  of 
all  members  of  the  Party  and,  indeed  of  the  whole  Labour  and 
progressive  movement.  The  problem  is,  how  can  this  best  be  done? 
The  Commission  decided  to  single  out  for  attention  the  problem 
of  how  discussion  within  the  Party  can  help  to  form  a  correct  policy. 

Many  of  the  communications  showed  that  comrades  were  not 
satisfied  with  the  way  in  which  discussion  had  been  carried  on  in 
the  past.  Our  Commission  agreed  with  a  number  of  their  criticisms. 
We  felt  that  the  Party  leadership  at  different  levels  had  not  made 
sufficient  effort  to  promote  discussion  and  to  draw  on  the  views 
and  experiences  of  Party  members,  nor  had  enough  been  done  to 
secure  the  atmosphere  in  which  Party  members  would  freely  express 
their  views,  and  in  which  ideas  could  be  freely  argued  and  debated. 

We  recognised  that  there  had  been  a  marked  improvement  since 
the  Twenty-Fourth  Congress  of  our  Party  and  we  decided  to  examine 
the  position  in  detail  to  see  how  we  could  improve  the  position  still 
further  and  draw  still  more  deeply  and  continuously  on  the  views 
and  experiences  of  the  Party  membership. 

The  most  important  place  for  the  formation  of  Party  policy  is 
the  Party  Congress.  We  therefore  gave  special  attention  to  the  pre- 
Congress  discussion  and  the  discussion  at  the  Congress  itself. 

Pre-Congress  Discussion 

We  considered  that  the  discussion  statement  and  resolutions 
prepared  for  the  pre-Congress  discussion  should  very  clearly  bring 
out  the  main  political  problems,  giving  special  emphasis  to  the 
various  controversial  problems  that  Congress  needed  to  resolve. 

Free  Expression  of  Contending  Views 

We  agreed  that  it  should  be  accepted  without  any  doubt,  and 
clearly  stated,  that  contending  views  should  be  freely  expressed  in 
the  pre-Congress  discussion,  not  only  in  the  branches  but  also  in 
the  Party  press,  and  that  it  was  necessary  for  much  greater  space 
in  our  press  to  be  allocated  to  pre-Congress  discussion  than  has 
hitherto  been  the  case. 

Branch  Meetings  on  Congress  Questions 

We  recognised  that  the  leadership  at  all  levels  must  encourage 
much  greater  attention  by  the  Party  branches  to  the  pre-Congress 
discussion.  At  least  one  meeting  should  be  devoted  to  each  important 
pre-Congress  document,  and  every  encouragement  given  for  branches 
to  send  in  their  amendments  to  and  points  on  these  documents. 
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Branch  Resolutions 

We  stressed  the  importance  of  the  resolutions  submitted  by 
branches  to  Congress,  and  considered  that  a  longer  period  should 
be  devoted  to  pre-Congress  discussion  and  that  resolutions  submitted 
5  should  be  made  available  to  all  delegates  and  Party  organisations 
as  early  as  possible  before  the  Congress. 

Congress  Discussion 

The  conduct  of  Congress  discussion  is  determined  by  Congress 
itself.  As  the  highest  authority  of  the  Party,  Congress  itself  decides 
10  the  timetable  and  procedure  on  the  basis  of  proposals  submitted 
to  it.  This  power  must  remain  in  the  hands  of  delegates  to  Congress, 
who  take  their  decisions  on  what  and  how  they  will  debate  in  the 
light  of  the  existing  circumstances. 

We  should  also  note  here  that  Congress  delegates  are  elected  by 
15  the  branches,  who  have  the  unfettered  right  to  choose,  and  the 
obligation  to  send,  their  best  political  people.  But  the  branch  has 
not  the  right  to  mandate  their  delegate,  since  this  would  in  fact 
place  the  branch  above  the  Congress.  Congress  is  the  sovereign 
body,  it  collectively  has  the  power  to  decide  controversial  questions, 
20  therefore  every  delegate  must  have  the  right  to  vote  as  he  thinks  fit 
after  hearing  the  discussion  at  Congress.  The  delegate’s  duty  is  to 
express  the  views  of  his  branch,  and  his  own  views,  and  to  listen 
to  the  views  of  other  delegates.  He  has  to  form  his  judgment 
and  vote.  He  could  not  carry  out  this  duty  if  he  were  mandated, 
25  since  he  would  then  have  to  vote  irrespective  of  the  Congress  dis¬ 
cussion  and  the  whole  purpose  of  Congress  would  be  nullified. 

We  agreed,  however,  with  those  comrades  who  suggested  that  our 
Congresses  in  the  past  had  devoted  insufficient  time  to  the  debating 
and  thrashing  out  of  our  policy  and  too  much  time  to  the  exchange 
30  of  experiences. 

Debate  in  Full  Congress 

For  this  reason  we  felt  it  essential  for  much  of  the  debate  and 
clash  of  opinion  which  always  takes  place  in  the  Standing  Orders 
Committee  to  be  taken  from  that  Committee  to  the  floor  of  the 
35  Congress  itself,  and  that  this  should  be  borne  in  mind  in  the  selec¬ 
tion  of  speakers,  so  that  opposing  views  could  be  brought  into  the 
open  Congress,  and  by  decision  of  Congress,  given  adequate  time 
to  develop  their  case.  It  is  essential  too  for  the  main  Congress  reports 
to  raise  clearly  the  major  political  problems  which  need  to  be 
40  discussed. 

Branch  Resolutions 

In  addition,  while  many  branch  resolutions  will  be  covered  by  the 
debate  on  the  main  reports,  we  considered  that  other  controversial 
branch  resolutions  involving  important  policy  questions  should  be 
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grouped  together  and  debated  in  Congress,  time  being  given  for  this 
purpose. 

The  Commission  considered  that  while  such  a  change  in  orienta¬ 
tion  was  necessary  if  delegates  were  to  play  their  full  role  in  the 
formation  of  Party  policy,  it  was  important  not  to  swing  to  the 
other  extreme  and  forget  that  another  important  aspect  of  Congress 
is  precisely  the  exchange  of  experiences  in  the  various  fields  of 
work  and  struggle. 

Discussion  Between  Congresses 

The  Commission  went  on  to  consider  the  problem  of  Party  dis¬ 
cussion  and  the  formation  of  policy  between  Congresses. 

The  Executive  Committee — the  Responsible  Leadership  of  the  Party 

We  agreed  that  between  Congresses  the  Executive  Committee  is 
the  responsible  leadership  of  the  Party.  It  will  develop  policy  in 
accordance  with  Congress  decisions  but  events  may  make  it 
necessary  to  take  decisions  without  prior  consultation  with  the 
membership.  No  serious  political  party  can  withhold  such  a  right 
from  its  executive. 

Consultation  with  the  Membership 

We  agreed  too  that  wherever  possible,  in  the  elaboration  of  new 
policy  between  Congresses,  the  Executive  Committee  should  consult 
with  the  membership,  put  forward  views  for  consideration,  ask  the 
Party  members  to  express  their  views  through  the  branches  and 
district  committees,  and  open  the  Party  press  to  the  appropriate 
discussion. 

Resolutions  to  Higher  Committees 

We  considered  that  branches  and  district  committees  should  be 
encouraged  to  register  their  opinions  on  particular  issues  by  sending 
resolutions  to  higher  committees,  and  that  where  .this  is  done  the 
higher  committee  to  which  it  is  addressed  must  consider  it  and  reply. 

Consultation  with  Specialist  Groups 

Where  the  Executive  Committee  is  putting  forward  policy  for 
specific  fields  of  work  it  should,  wherever  possible,  consult  first  the 
appropriate  grouping  of  comrades,  as  for  example  those  working  in 
the  cultural  sphere,  in  the  social  services,  or  in  a  particular  industry. 
This  has  in  fact  usually  been  done,  and  should  be  a  normal  practice. 

Party  Discussion  for  Decision  and  Action 

Finally,  we  considered  that  discussion  such  as  we  have  outlined 
has  as  its  normal  aim  the  reaching  of  firm  policy  decisions,  indicating 
action,  and  it  is  essential  that  such  discussion  takes  place  in  the 
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branches,  the  basic  units  of  the  Party,  and  in  the  elected  area,  district 
and  executive  committees  of  the  Party.  It  is  the  duty  of  all  comrades 
to  take  their  problems  and  viewpoint  into  their  Party  branch  and 
assist  in  thorough  discussion  there  of  policy  questions. 

Other  Types  of  Discussion 

There  are  other  types  of  discussion  where  decisions  are  not 
necessary  or  not  possible.  Many  discussions  of  an  educational 
character  on  problems  of  theory  can  and  should  take  place  over  a 
prolonged  period.  There  are  problems  connected  with  art  and 
science  such  as  socialist  realism  or  genetics  when  the  Party  is  not 
called  on  to  take  decisions.  In  such  fields  the  exchange  of  contending 
views  may  be  continuous. 

Discussion  in  the  Party  Press 

Many  of  the  communications  we  received  criticised  the  lack  of 
space  which  in  the  past  has  been  devoted  to  the  exchange  of  views, 
and  to  Party  discussion.  The  Commission  agreed  that  discussion 
had  not  in  the  past  been  given  sufficient  space,  nor  developed  with 
sufficient  freedom.  We  considered  that  a  big  improvement  had  been 
made  in  this  respect  since  our  Twenty-Fourth  Party  Congress,  par¬ 
ticularly  with  the  initiation  by  the  Executive  Committee  in  World 
News  of  the  discussions  on  Working  Class  Unity,  on  the  British  Road 
to  Socialism  and  on  Inner  Party  Democracy,  and  that  this  needs 
to  be  continued  with  each  section  of  the  Party  press  carrying  dis¬ 
cussion  in  an  appropriate  form. 

Much  more  needs  to  be  done  to  draw  the  membership  into  the 
development  of  Marxist-Leninist  theory  in  its  application  to  British 
problems.  We  need  to  work  collectively  on  a  whole  series  of  out¬ 
standing  questions  affecting  the  past,  present  and  future  of  the  British 
people. 

We  felt  strongly  that  we  needed  a  regular  theoretical  and  dis¬ 
cussion  journal,  decided  in  the  course  of  our  proceedings  to  recom¬ 
mend  such  a  journal,  and  welcomed  the  fact  that  the  proposal  for 
such  a  journal  has  come  under  discussion  by  the  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee.  We  felt  that  such  a  journal,  publishing  a  number  of  articles 
with  which  the  Editorial  Board  did  not  necessarily  agree,  should 
encourage  the  publication  of  contending  views. 

We  discussed  the  question  of  control  of  the  Party  press.  We 
agreed  that  all  sections  of  the  Party  press  should  come  under  the 
control  of  the  Party  leadership;  that  editors  and  editorial  boards 
have  to  edit  and,  therefore,  have  to  exercise  political  judgment; 
have  to  select.  But  we  agreed  too  that  this  control  should  be  exer¬ 
cised  flexibly  with  appreciation  of  the  need  for  different  views  to 
find  expression  and  for  the  fullest  provision  of  information. 

We  agreed  that  the  main  function  of  the  Party  press,  which  was 
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maintained  and  continuously  supported  by  the  Party  membership, 
was  to  advocate  the  policy  of  the  Party.  We  agreed  that  there  could 
not  be  unrestricted  right  of  publication  of  individuals  and  branches, 
but  we  agreed  too  that  there  must  be  the  maximum  publication  of 
individual  views  and  particularly  of  the  collective  view  of  branches 
and  elected  leading  committees. 

While  we  should  realise  the  difficult  problems  of  short-staffed 
editors,  we  consumed  that  when  articles  are  rejected,  reasons  should 
be  given  to  those  who  submitted  the  article  and  they  can,  if  they 
wish,  raise  the  matter  with  the  appropriate  committee  of  the  Party. 

Finally,  whilst  we  stressed  the  importance  of  the  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  taking  steps  to  promote  the  greatest  discussion  in  the  Party 
press,  this  did  not  mean,  in  our  opinion,  that  discussion  on  particular 
issues  once  opened  should  be  left  to  take  its  own  course  without 
guidance.  We  were  critical  of  the  fact  that  the  Executive  Committee 
had  not  done  sufficient  in  recent  months  to  express  its  views  in  the 
discussion  or  to  guide  the  discussion.  Guiding  the  discussion  does  not 
mean  limiting  it.  In  fact  the  most  fruitful  results  will  be  obtained 
by  the  full  participation  of  the  Executive  Committee. 

Procedure  of  Discussion 

We  considered  that  it  would  be  useful  to  draw  up  a  document 
on  the  procedure  of  Party  discussion  that  would  be  coptinuously 
available  to  the  Party  and  would  serve  as  a  guide  to  leading  com¬ 
mittees,  editorial  boards,  and  to  the  Party  as  a  whole. 

SUMMARY  OF  PROPOSALS 

A  greater  effort  to  draw  on  the  views  of  the  Party  membership 
in  the  formation  of  Party  policy,  above  all  through  the  promotion 
of  Party  discussions. 

Pre-Congress  Discussion 

(a)  A  longer  period  to  be  allowed  for  pre-Congress  discussion. 

(b)  More  space  in  the  Party  press  for  pre-Congress  discussion. 

(c)  Pre-Congress  documents  clearly  to  raise  the  main  political 
problems  to  be  resolved  by  Congress. 

(d)  Assurance  of  freedom  for  contending  views  in  the  pre-Congress 
discussions. 

(e)  Branch  meetings  to  be  devoted  to  each  of  the  important 
Congress  documents. 

(f)  Branch  resolutions  to  be  made  available  to  Party  organisations 
and  delegates  before  Congress. 

Congress  Discussion 

(a)  Main  Congress  reports  to  raise  clearly  the  essential  political 
problems  that  need  to  be  thrashed  out. 

(b)  Every  opportunity  to  be  given  to  Congress  delegates  to  decide 
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on  the  debating  of  controversial  issues,  including  those  raised  in 
branch  resolutions,  in  full  Congress,  as  well  as  in  the  Standing 
Orders  Committee. 

Discussion  Between  Congresses 

5  (a)  The  Executive  Committee  wherever  possible  to  consult  the 

membership  before  deciding  new  policy  and  in  so  doing  to  open 
discussion  in  the  Party  press. 

(b)  Consultation  with  appropriate  groupings  of  comrades  in 
specialist  fields  where  policies  are  elaborated  that  specifically  concern 

10  them. 

(c)  Party  branches  to  be  encouraged  to  put  forward  resolutions  to 
higher  committees  on  specific  issues,  and  the  higher  committees  to 
be  bound  to  consider  them  and  reply  stating  their  views. 

(d)  Emphasis  on  the  Party  branch  and  the  elected  leading  com- 
15  mittees  of  the  Party  as  the  place  where  Party  discussion  must  take 

place;  and  the  recognition  of  other  types  of  discussion  on  which 
immediate  decision  is  not  possible  or  not  necessary. 

Party  Press 

(a)  Each  section  of  the  Party  press  regularly  to  carry  discussion  in 
20  an  appropriate  rorm. 

(b)  A  regular  theoretical  and  discussion  journal  to  be  launched. 

(c)  Authors  of  rejected  contributions  to  be  given  the  reasons  why. 

Procedure  of  Discussion 

A  memorandum  on  the  procedure  for  Party  discussion  to  be 
25  prepared  for  Party  use  and  to  be  continuously  available. 

IV.  PARTY  DEMOCRACY  IN  THE  ELECTION  OF 
LEADING  COMMITTEES  AND  OFFICIALS 

In  view  of  the  limited  time  at  our  disposal  we  have  singled  out 
under  this  heading  for  full  consideration  the  method  of  the  election 
of  the  Executive  Committee  as  being  the  most  important  problem 
and  the  one  most  frequently  raised  in  the  communications. 

30  Many  communications  question,  or  object  to,  the  method  of  the 
panel  system  or  of  the  recommended  fist.  Are  they  sufficiently 
democratic ;  is  the  method  such  that  the  leadership  is  able  to  per¬ 
petuate  itself?  Is  it  the  retiring  Committee  who  decides  the  com¬ 
position  of  the  new  leadership?  These  are  frequent  questions. 
35  Proposals  have  been  put  forward  ranging  from  the  abandonment  of 
the  present  method  altogether  to  various  modifications  in  it.  We 
discussed  the  whole  problem,  the  various  suggestions  brought 
forward,  and  the  criticisms  made  with  a  view  to  placing  before  the 
Party  our  proposals  as  to  the  method  which  in  the  most  democratic 
40  manner  possible  will  give  the  Party  the  kind  of  Executive  it  needs. 
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What  Kind  of  Executive  Does  Our  Party  Need? 

it  is  the  duty  of  the  Executive  Committee  to  lead  the  Party  in 
between  Congresses.  It  has  to  give  leadership  in  each  stage  of  the 
struggle  and  at  each  new  development  or  turn  of  events.  It  must  be 
able  to  guide  the  Party  in  leading  and  striving  to  unify  the  working 
class  and  its  allies  in  the  struggle  for  immediate  gains  and  also  for 
the  advance  towards  the  winning  of  political  power  and  the  building 
of  Socialism.  The  Executive  has  the  duty  of  basing  its  decisions 
upon  the  decisions  of  the  Party  Congress,  but  should  there  be 
developments  which  have  not  been  provided  for  or  a  major  change 
in  the  political  situation,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Executive  to  give  the 
necessary  leadership  in  the  interests  of  the  Party  and  the  working 
class.  The  Executive  has  to  account  for  all  its  actions  to  the  Party 
Congress. 

In  order  to  cope  with  these  heavy  responsibilities,  the  core  of  the 
Executive  has  to  be  composed  of  the  strongest  and  most  capable 
political  comrades  which  the  Party  can  provide ;  those  with  the  best 
grasp  of  Marxism-Leninism,  the  widest  experience,  proved  Party 
loyalty  and  personal  integrity.  Around  this  core  there  should  be 
gathered  comrades  of  political  capacity  from  different  spheres  of 
Party  work,  particularly  the  major  industries,  the  key  professions, 
the  women  and  youth.  The  Executive  has  to  be  a  collective  leadership 
combining  political  capacity,  theoretical  knowledge  and  experience 
in  the  struggle.  It  has  to  be  closely  in  touch  with  the  membership 
and  with  the  problems,  ideas  and  moods  of  the  people.  It  has  to  be 
receptive  to  new  ideas  and  criticisms  from  below,  while  basing  its 
decisions  on  its  analysis  of  the  situation,  the  policy  laid  down  by 
Congress  and  the  principles  of  Marxism-Leninism.  This  kind  of 
Executive  is  necessary  in  order  that  the  Party  may  advance  a  correct 
policy  on  all  major  issues  and  also  be  able  to  win  the  conviction 
for  this  policy  and  the  necessary  action  by  the  working  class,  its 
various  sections  and  its  allies. 

In  1946  a  Party  Commission  formulated  the  points  to  be  taken 
into  consideration  in  the  composition  of  the  Executive.  These  are 
in  no  way  a  list  of  different  categories.  Not  all  of  them  can  be  given 
equal  weight  at  any  one  time,  and  one  comrade  may  well  come 
under  more  than  one  of  these  headings.  Moreover,  first  consideration 
has  also  to  be  given  to  the  political  record  and  standing  of  the 
comrade  nominated.  With  some  slight  changes  from  the  1946 
formulation  we  set  out  these  points  below,  and  suggest  that  they 
should  continue  to  guide  the  Party  in  the  composition  of  the 
Executive  Committee: 

(i)  A  core  of  the  politically  strongest  and  most  experienced 
comrades  known  to  the  whole  Party. 

(ii)  A  combination  of  experienced  comrades,  with  new  comrades 
who  are  proving  their  loyalty  and  capacity. 
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(iii)  A  proportion  of  comrades  drawn  from  the  major  industries 
and  the  key  professions. 

(iv)  A  proportion  of  comrades  in  leading  positions  in  the  Labour 
movement. 

5  (v)  A  proportion  of  comrades  in  direct  contact  with  decisive 

Party  organisations,  including  factory  branches. 

(vi)  A  proportion  of  women  comrades  and  young  comrades. 

(vii)  A  relation  between  the  composition  of  the  Executive  and  the 
distribution  of  Party  membership  throughout  the  country 

10  and  in  industry. 

It  is  necessary  to  consider  the  proportion  of  full-time  Party 
workers  in  the  Executive.  On  the  one  hand  many  of  our  most  capable 
and  experienced  comrades  have  those  qualities  because  they  have 
been  placed  by  the  Party  in  full-time  work  for  many  years.  On  the 
1 5  other  hand  we  should  not  get  the  kind  of  collective  we  need  for  pur 
Party  in  Britain  if  the  full-time  comrades  were  too  numerous.  We 
therefore  suggest  that  the  number  of  full-time  Party  workers  on  the 
Executive  should  always  be  less  than  50  per  cent  of  the  total  strength 
of  the  Executive. 

20  Past  Experience  in  the  Method  of  Electing  the  Executive 

If  we  agree  that  an  Executive  composed  in  this  way  is  necessary, 
then  we  have  to  find  the  most  democratic  method  to  achieve  it. 
Before  dealing  with  the  various  possibilities,  it  will  be  useful  to  recall 
the  experience  of  our  Party  on  this  problem. 

25  From  1920  to  1922  our  Party  followed  the  method  inherited  from 
the  British  Socialist  Party  of  electing  a  Federal  Executive  based  on 
geographical  divisions.  This  was  found  unsatisfactory,  since  the 
members,  in  practice,  tended  to  regard  themselves  as  bearers  of  the 
views  of  their  particular  divisions  and  did  not  feel  themselves  repre- 
30  sentative  of  the  Party  as  a  whole.  From  1922  to  1924  Congress 
adopted  the  ballot  vote  without  recommendation.  This  also  proved 
unsatisfactory,  since  the  tendency  was  to  vote  for  the  best-known 
names.  This  gave  undue  weight  to  speakers  and  writers  who,  however 
valuable  their  contribution,  did  not  make  up  the  kind  of  Executive 
35  required. 

From  1925  to  1943  Congress  adopted  the  panel  system.  A  Com¬ 
mission  elected  by  Congress  went  through  all  nominations  and  drew 
up  a  panel  of  names.  This  was  put  as  a  whole  to  Congress,  and 
delegates  voted  for  or  against  it  by  show  of  hands.  This  method  did 
40  ensure  a  balanced  composition,  but  had  the  drawback  that  opposi¬ 
tion  to  any  individual  name  or  support  for  an  alternative  name 
could  in  the  last  resort  only  be  expressed  by  voting  against  the  panel 
as  a  whole  or  by  abstention. 

In  1944-45  Congress  returned  to  the  method  of  ballot  on  all 
45  nominations,  without  recommendations.  There  was  great  dis- 
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satisfaction  with  the  result,  particularly  the  small  number  of  com¬ 
rades  from  industry  and  from  outside  London.  In  1945  the  newly 
elected  Executive  had  in  fact  to  co-opt  six  industrial  workers  from 
outside  London.  A  Party  Commission  was  appointed  by  Congress 
which  went  into  many  proposals  and  finally  recommended  a  ballot 
plus  a  recommended  list.  This  proposal,  with  detailed  procedure,  was 
submitted  to  every  branch  of  the  Party  for  discussion.  Out  of 
approximately  800  branches  then  existing,  203  reported  their  views, 
and  only  one  voted  against  the  recommendation,  which  was  later 
adopted  by  the  1947  Congress. 

A  later  Congress  dispensed  with  the  ballot  paper,  but  gave  any 
delegate  the  right  to  move  the  deletion  of  any  individual  name  from 
the  recommended  list.  In  1954  Congress  again  introduced  the  ballot 
paper  on  which  all  nominations  appeared,  together  with  the  fist 
recommended  by  the  Panels  Commission,  and  the  1956  Congress 
again  operated  this  procedure. 

Merely,  to  state  the  many  variations  in  the  election  procedure  in 
the  experience  of  our  Party  and  the  frequent  changes  made  by 
Congress  is  to  expose  the  falsity  of  the  allegations  that  any  par¬ 
ticular  method  has  been  imposed  upon  the  Party.  This  review  also 
exposes  the  falsity  of  the  argument  that  comrades  who  have  been 
elected  repeatedly  to  the  Executive  since  the  early  years  owe  their 
re-election  to  one  particular  method,  since  they  have  in  fact  retained 
their  positions  in  spite  of  the  changes  in  method.  If  such  comrades 
have  been  repeatedly  re-elected  it  is  not  due  to  a  particular  method 
but  to  the  desire  of  Congress  to  have  them  on  the  Executive. 

Out  of  this  long  and  varied  experience  Congress  has  reached  the 
method  which  combines  secret  ballot  on  all  nominations  with  a 
recommended  fist.  We  consider  that  this  method,  with  some  develop¬ 
ments  additional  to  the  practice  at  the  1956  Congress,  is  the  most 
democratic  means  of  securing  the  kind  of  Executive  required.  To 
facilitate  further  discussion  we  shall  explain  it  in  detail,  give  our 
reasons  for  advocating  it  and  consider  various  objections  and 
alternatives  to  it. 

The  Secret  Ballot  on  All  Nominations  with  a  Recommended  List 

The  main  features  of  this  method  are: 

(i)  The  Party  Congress,  the  only  body  representing  the  Party 
as  a  whole,  determines  the  method  of  election  and  elects 
the  Executive  Committee. 

(ii)  The  delegates  vote  in  secret  ballot,  each  delegate  having  the 
individual  right  to  cast  his  votes  as  he  thinks  best  among  all 
those  who  have  accepted  nomination.  Congress  elects  an 
Election  Preparations  Committee  responsible  only  to  Con¬ 
gress.  This  committee  has  the  duty  to  examine  all  proposals, 
questions,  or  objections  brought  before  it  by  Congress  dele- 
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gates  and  to  place  before  Congress  a  recommended  list  which 
it  feels  will  best  compose  the  new  Executive. 

(iii)  This  recommended  list  is  advice,  and  is  not  voted  upon. 
Delegates  who,  having  had  discussion  with  the  committee, 
5  disagree  with  its  recommendation  or  due  to  a  change  in  the 

final  list  compared  with  the  first  draft  have  not  had  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  express  their  view,  have  the  right  to  speak  following 
its  report  and  give  their  advice. 

There  are  important  distinctions  between  the  practice  of  the  panel 
10  system  as  operated  for  many  years  and  the  proposals  now  made 
for  the  secret  ballot  with  recommended  list.  The  panel  system  meant 
that  the  delegate  could  only  vote  for  or  against  the  panel  as  a  whole. 
It  was  put  to  Congress  for  acceptance  or  rejection  by  show  of  hands. 
In  the  Panels  Commission  the  Executive  members  felt  bound  to 
15  defend  the  Executive  proposals.  Often  delegates  were  expected  to 
propose  the  deletion  of  a  name  if  they  wanted  to  press  for  the 
inclusion  of  another  name. 

The  recommended  list  is  on  the  ballot  paper  together  with  all  of 
those  who  have  accepted,  and  the  delegate  votes  as  he  pleases  in 
20  secret  ballot.  The  recommended  fist  is  the  collective  advice  of  the 
Election  Preparations  Committee  after  taking  into  account  the 
proposals  of  the  retiring  Executive  Committee,  all  other  proposals 
and  the  representations  of  delegates.  Members  of  the  retiring  Executive 
on  the  Election  Preparations  Committee  are  not  bound  to  the 
25  proposals  of  the  retiring  Executive.  Delegates  may  make  any  proposal 
they  please  to  the  Election  Preparations  Committee  and  if  not 
satisfied  may  give  their  advice  to  Congress. 

This  method  fully  assures  to  every  delegate  the  democratic  right 
to  cast  his  votes  as  he  thinks  best.  It  thus  includes  all  that  is  given 
30  to  the  delegate  by  so-called  “free  vote”.  But  it  greatly  extends  the 
democratic  rights  of  the  delegate  by  giving  him  the  opportunity, 
through  the  Election  Preparations  Committee,  to  secure  any  in¬ 
formation  he  requires,  to  question  any  nomination,  to  criticise  any 
comrade  nominated,  to  bring  forward  his  own  proposal  or  to  object 
35  to  the  proposals  of  others.  It  greatly  assists  him  in  overcoming  the 
difficulty  when  names  unknown  to  him  appear  on  the  ballot  paper, 
since  he  can  seek  information,  and  when  the  recommended  list  is 
reported  to  Congress  the  reasons  why  each  name  is  included  have 
to  be  given.  In  this  way  the  recommended  fist,  while  retaining  the 
40  delegate’s  freedom  to  vote  as  he  wishes,  gives  him  information 
that  he  cannot  get  in  any  other  way. 

Arguments  Used  Against  This  Method 

Does  this  method  enable  the  retiring  Executive  to  perpetuate 
itself?  This  argument  will  not  stand  examination.  The  retiring 
45  Executive  can  only  make  suggestions  to  the  Election  Preparations 
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Committee  and  give  its  reasons.  All  these  proposals  come  under 
the  closest  examination  in  the  Committee,  which  may  or  may  not 
agree  with  them.  The  Committee,  by  presenting  a  first  draft  of  the 
recommended  fist,  affords  every  delegate  the  opportunity  to  challenge 
any  name  on  this  fist  before  the  final  recommendation.  After  this,  he 
casts  his  vote  as  he  wishes. 

In  the  case  of  those  comrades  who  are  best  known  for  their  long 
years  of  service  to  the  Party,  the  delegate  is  just  as  free  to  vote  for 
or  against  them  as  he  would  be  if  there  were  no  recommended  list, 
though  he  has  the  additional  right  to  come  into  the  Election 
Preparations  Committee  and  criticise  or  object  to  the  inclusion  of 
any  such  name.  In  fact,  the  principal  problem  of  the  delegate  is  not 
his  attitude  to  the  best  known  names,  since  he  has  plenty  of  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  decide  his  attitude  to  them.  His  real  problem  is  the  names 
which  are  either  quite  unknown  to  him  or  known  only  a  little. 
Through  the  Election  Preparations  Committee  he  is  given  the 
possibility  not  merely  of  voting  for  individuals  he  may  know  and 
approve  or  against  those  of  whom  he  disapproves,  but  of  casting 
his  votes  in  a  way  which  helps  to  bring  about  the  balanced  Executive 
necessary.  Therefore  the  allegation  that  this  method  means  that  the 
retiring  Executive  decides  the  new  one  says  in  fact  that  Congress 
has  no  will  of  its  own.  This  is  completely  untrue.  Congress  delegates 
are  responsible  comrades  freely  elected  by  Party  branches  and  nothing 
can  prevent  them  making  their  own  decisions. 

Some  comrades  suggest  that  the  Executive  should  not  be  elected 
by  Congress  but  by  a  direct  ballot  vote  of  the  membership,  either 
by  post  or  in  the  branches.  It  is  argued  that  this  will  give  the  mem¬ 
bers  direct  control  of  the  election  and  consequently  there  will  be 
more  confidence  in  the  result.  But  in  our  view  it  would  do  nothing 
of  the  kind;  it  would  place  great  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  election 
of  comrades  not  known  outside  their  own  branches  or  districts,  it 
would  probably  work  against  comrades  from  the  smaller  districts,  it 
could  easily  lead  to  groups  or  canvassing  for  individual  comrades. 
It  would  destroy  the  sovereignty  of  the  Party  Congress  by  estab¬ 
lishing  an  Executive  not  elected  by  Congress  and  not  responsible  to  it. 

Some  comrades  suggest  that  the  Executive  either  wholly  or  in 
part  be  elected  by  the  Party  districts.  It  is  argued  that  this  would 
ensure  that  the  district  representatives  fought  for  the  views  and 
resolutions  of  their  districts,  and  would  be  able  to  report  back 
better  than  at  present.  We  reject  this  view,  because  this  would  mean 
in  fact  a  Federal  Executive,  whether  in  whole  or  part.  It  would 
destroy  the  collective  by  introducing  two  categories  of  members, 
one  of  which  would  tend  to  feel  its  main  responsibility  was  to  its 
own  district  and  not  to  the  Party  as  a  whole,  nor  to  the  Party  Con¬ 
gress.  In  addition,  there  would  be  great  practical  difficulties,  because 
of  the  unequal  distribution  of  our  membership  throughout  the 
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country.  It  would  also  almost  certainly  result  in  the  election  of  a 
number  of  additional  full-time  comrades  as  district  representatives, 
thus  increasing  the  proportion  of  full-time  comrades  in  the  Executive 
Committee. 

5  The  Responsibilities  of  the  Retiring  Executive  Committee 

Some  comrades  take  the  view  that  the  retiring  Executive  has  no 
right  to  make  recommendations  on  the  composition  of  the  new  one. 
We  cannot  accept  this  view,  since  it  would  mean  that  the  valuable 
experience  of  the  retiring  Executive  would  be  lost  to  the  Congress. 
10  We  consider  it  the  duty  of  the  retiring  Executive,  arising  out  of  its 
experience  as  a  collective,  and  out  of  its  estimate  of  its  past  work, 
to  form  an  opinion  as  to  which  of  its  members  should  or  should  not 
be  on  the  new  Executive  and  to  submit  the  reasons  to  the  Election 
Preparations  Committee.  It  is  also  its  duty  because  of  its  knowledge 
15  of  developments  throughout  the  Party  to  draw  attention  to  the 
names  of  new  and  developing  comrades  who  could  make  their 
contributions  to  the  new  Executive.  If  it  is  understood  that  the 
suggestions  of  the  retiring  Executive  are  open  to  the  fullest  dis¬ 
cussion  in  the  Election  Preparations  Committee  which  has  not  only 
20  the  right  but  the  duty  to  change  them  if  it  feels  by  so  doing  it  can 
help  Congress  to  get  a  better  Executive,  there  is  no  danger  of  the 
retiring  Executive  Committee  infringing  the  rights  of  Congress. 

In  the  past  it  has  been  the  practice  of  the  Executive  to  put  before 
this  Committee  the  exact  number  of  names  required  for  the  new 
25  Executive.  We  believe  that  there  would  be  considerable  advantage 
in  the  Executive  feeling  free  to  put  before  the  Committee  either 
fewer  or  more  names  than  there  are  places.  This  would  ensure  that 
the  retiring  Executive  discharged  its  obligations  while  emphasising 
the  responsibility  of  the  Election  Preparations  Committee  as  an 
30  organ  of  Congress.  In  cases  where  the  Executive  sees  several  com¬ 
rades  as  equally  suitable,  say  from  a  particular  industry,  or  in  cases 
where  it  sees  the  need  for  a  particular  qualification  but  does  not  feel  it 
has  all  the  necessary  information  before  it,  it  could  present  this  prob¬ 
lem  and  not  just  a  name  to  the  Election  Preparations  Committee. 

35  While  this  variation  would,  we  think,  be  helpful,  we  definitely  take 
the  view  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Congress  Election  Preparations 
Committee  to  bring  before  Congress  a  recommended  list  equal  in 
number  to  the  places  on  the  Executive.  If  it  does  not  do  this  it  is 
in  fact  retreating  from  the  responsibility  Congress  has  placed  on  it. 

40  The  Composition  of  the  Election  Preparations  Committee 

The  composition  of  the  Election  Preparations  Committee  must  be 
decided  by  Congress.  If  the  Committee  is  to  be  capable  of  doing  the 
job  for  which  it  is  set  up,  it  has  to  be  composed  not  merely  of 
responsible  comrades  but  of  comrades  who  also  have  knowledge  of 
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the  cadres  in  their  district.  The  practice  has  been  to  bring  before  Con¬ 
gress  four  nominations  from  the  retiring  Executive  Committee  and 
one  from  each  Party  District  Committee  irrespective  of  the  number 
of  members  in  the  District.  (This  under  present  conditions  results  in  a 
committee  of  twenty-four.)  We  believe  that  this  is  a  satisfactory 
basis.  In  the  case  of  the  nominee  from  a  district  committee,  while 
the  responsibility  for  the  nomination  must  rest  on  the  district 
committee,  we  are  of  the  opinion  that  there  should  be  wider 
consultation.  The  branches  should  be  informed  of  the  role 
of  the  Election  Preparations  Committee  and  its  importance  in  the 
election  of  the  new  Executive  Committee.  They  should  be  asked  to 
make  their  proposals  to  the  district  committee  to  be  taken  into 
consideration  when  it  nominates  their  district  representative  to  the 
Election  Preparations  Committee  from  among  the  list  of  full 
delegates  elected  to  the  Congress  from  that  district.  The  list  of 
Executive  and  district  nominations  to  the  Election  Preparations 
Committee  should  be  published  in  the  Party  press  at  the  earliest 
possible  date.  District  nominees  may  not  be  members  of  the  Executive 
Committee. 

Procedure  for  the  Election  of  the  Executive  Committee 

We  suggest  the  following  procedure : 

(i)  Three  months  before  Congress,  branches  to  be  asked  for 
nominations,  which  must  come  from  the  floor  of  the  branch 
meeting  and  be  decided  by  a  majority  vote  of  those  present. 
There  is  no  limit  to  the  number  of  nominations;  what  is 
important  is  that  the  maximum  number  of  new  comrades 
should  be  nominated  and  reasons  given,  and  that  the  branch 
makes  clear  who  of  the  retiring  Executive  it  wishes  to  support 
or  oppose.  Wherever  possible  a  full  meeting  should  be  devoted 
to  the  nominations  and  every  member  informed  beforehand 
of  the  agenda.  District  committees  are  also  asked  for 
nominations. 

(ii)  Nominations  are  sent  to  the  Party  Centre,  which  writes  to  all 
comrades  asking  if  they  are  willing  to  stand.  All  accepting 
are  listed,  with  the  information  sent  in  by  the  branches.  This, 
with  all  relevant  information,  is  available  for  the  Executive, 
for  the  Election  Preparations  Committee  and,  in  a  form  of 
brief  biographical  information,  for  Congress  delegates. 

(iii)  The  retiring  Executive,  after  adequate  discussion,  puts  forward 
from  these  nominations  the  proposals  it  wishes  to  place  before 
the  Election  Preparations  Committee  and  nominates  four  of 
its  members  for  this  Committee. 

(iv)  The  Election  Preparations  Committee  is  elected  by  Congress, 
which  has  before  it  four  nominations  from  the*,Executive  and 
one  from  each  Party  District  Committee. 
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(v)  In  view  of  the  pressure  of  time  at  Congress,  the  nominated 
members  of  the  Election  Preparations  Committee  meet 
prior  to  Congress.  This  meeting  is  necessary  in  order  that 
they  bring  the  first  draft  of  the  recommended  fist  before 
Congress  as  early  as  possible. 

(vi)  The  first  report  of  the  Election  Preparations  Committee 
brings  before  Congress  the  method  of  election  and  the  first 
draft  of  the  recommended  fist. 

(vii)  The  Election  Preparations  Committee  then  receives  any 
delegates  who  wish  to  present  a  point  of  view. 

(viii)  The  final  report  of  the  Election  Preparations  Committee  is 
given  to  Congress  in  closed  session,  and  with  adequate  time. 
It  should  include  a  summary  of  the  most  important  questions 
raised  with  the  Committee,  and  in  presenting  the  recom¬ 
mended  fist  there  has  to  be  an  explanation  of  the  reasons 
for  the  inclusion  of  each  name.  Delegates  who  have  raised 
questions  with  the  Committee  but  are  not  prepared  to  agree 
to  its  fist  or  due  to  changes  in  the  first  draft  have  not  had 
the  opportunity  of  raising  their  point  with  the  Committee, 
have  the  right  to  speak  following  this  report.  The  reporter 
for  the  Committee  has  the  right  to  deal  briefly  with  such 
points.  The  report  is  advice  and  is  not  put  for  endorsement  or 
amendment. 

(ix)  Congress  then  votes  in  secret  ballot.  The  voting  paper  carries 
the  names  of  all  who  have  accepted  nomination,  the  recom¬ 
mended  fist  appearing  first.  Counting  is  carried  out  by  tellers 
elected  by  Congress. 

The  Election  of  Other  Leading  Party  Committees 

We  have  not  had  time  adequately  to  consider  the  election  of  District 
Committees,  but  we  consider  that  the  principle  of  the  recommended 
list  should  apply  to  these  elections,  though  the  procedure  may  have 
to  be  simplified  in  view  of  the  shorter  time  available  at  district 
congresses.  In  our  view  branch  committees  should  be  elected  by 
show  of  hands  on  nominations  made  at  the  Annual  General  Meeting, 
without  recommendations. 

Area,  borough  and  city  committees  are  in  a  different  category, 
since  their  powers  are  determined  by  the  district  committees  which 
authorise  their  formation.  There  are  very  important  problems  here, 
both  in  regard  to  their  composition  and  function,  which  we  suggest 
should  be  given  early  attention  by  the  Executive  Committee. 

The  National  Officers  of  the  Party 

The  question  of  the  election  of  Party  officials  was  also  raised  with 
us.  Some  comrades  argue  that  our  officials  should  be  elected  by  the 
membership  as  a  whole,  or  by  Congress.  At  present  our  Rules  provide 
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for  the  election  of  officers  by  the  Party  committee  to  whom  they  are 
responsible.  The  principle  is  that  it  is  the  leading  committee  as  a 
collective  which  is  in  the  best  position  to  decide  who  should  act 
as  its  officials.  On  this  principle  the  Executive  Committee  at  its 
first  meeting  after  Congress  elects  the  General  Secretary  and  other 
national  officials,  and  its  Political  Committee.  Similarly,  the  district 
committee  elects  its  secretary  and  officials,  and  the  district  secre¬ 
tariat.  We  consider  that  this  principle  is  correct  and  should  be 
maintained.  We  see  no  case  for  the  argument  that  the  General 
Secretary  is  in  an  exceptional  position,  and  therefore  should  be 
elected  separately.  In  our  view  the  General  Secretary  is  responsible 
to  the  Executive,  is  part  of  the  collective  leadership  and  should  be 
elected  by  the  Executive. 

Full-time  Party  Workers. 

In  the  same  way  the  appointment  of  full-time  workers  must  be 
made  by  the  committees  to  whom  they  are  responsible.  Experience 
has  shown  the  need  for  wide  consultation  before  such  appointments 
are  made,  so  that  Party  members  may  make  their  suggestions  and 
the  Party  branches,  especially  the  comrade’s  own  branch,  may 
express  their  views.  Because  of  financial  reasons  districts  often  find 
difficulty  in  securing  full-time  workers  from  their  own  district, 
and  it  is  quite  correct  for  them  to  consult  the  Executive  Committee. 
It  may  well  be  a  gain  for  the  Party  as  a  whole  that  full-time  workers 
are  transferred  from  one  post  to  another,  but  in  all  cases  the  decision 
rests  with  the  district  committee  concerned  following  consultation 
with  the  Executive  Committee. 

Co-option  to  Leading  Committees 

On  the  question  of  co-option  to  leading  committees,  we  do  not 
see  how,  under  normal  conditions,  it  is  possible  to  justify  co-option 
to  the  Executive,  since  the  authority  of  the  Executive  is  drawn  from 
Congress  and  the  Congress  has  an  established  procedure  for  deciding 
its  composition.  In  relation  to  district  committees  which  sometimes 
face  the  problem  of  the  loss  of  members  through  removal,  change  of 
work,  or  similar  factors  outside  their  control,  we  consider  the  district 
committee  should  be  entitled  to  make  co-options  only  to  maintain 
its  numerical  strength  and  it  should  do  so  in  consultation  with  the 
branches  and  the  Executive  Committee.  Branch  committees  should 
have  the  right  to  co-opt,  but  should  inform  the  next  branch  meeting 
and  ask  for  endorsement. 

SUMMARY  OF  PROPOSALS 

(i)  A  longer  period  before  Congress  to  be  allowed  for  nomina¬ 
tions  to  be  made. 

(ii)  The  method  of  secret  ballot  on  all  nominations,  with  recom- 
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mended  list,  be  the  proposal  put  to  Congress  for  the  election 
of  the  Executive  Committee. 

(iii)  The  retiring  Executive  Committee  may,  in  submitting  its 
proposals  to  the  Election  Preparations  Committee  include 
more  or  fewer  names  than  the  exact  number  required  for 
the  new  Executive  Committee. 

(iv)  Clear  distinction  between  the  old  panel  system  and  the 
recommended  list,  and  between  the  old  panels  commission 
and  the  new  proposed  Election  Preparations  Committee. 

(v)  Clear  understanding  that  the  recommended  list  is  only  advice 
to  delegates,  and  is  voted  on,  together  with  all  nominations, 
in  secret  ballot. 

(vi)  Proposal  that  following  the  final  report  of  the  Election 
Preparations  Committee,  individual  delegates  who  have  not 
been  satisfied  with  the  results  of  their  representations  to  the 
Committee,  or  who  due  to  changes  in  the  final  fist  compared 
with  the  first  draft  have  not  had  the  opportunity  to  make 
their  point  to  the  Committee,  have  the  right  to  give  their 
advice  to  Congress. 

(vii)  Clear  ruling  that  the  nominees  of  the  retiring  Executive 
to  the  Election  Preparations  Committee  have  no  obligation 
to  fight  for  the  fist  proposed  by  the  retiring  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee,  but  like  all  other  members  of  the  committee  work 
collectively  to  prepare  the  best  possible  fist  to  place  before 
Congress. 

(viii)  Proposal  for  a  greater  degree  of  consultation  with  branches 
when  the  district  committees  make  their  nominations  for 
Election  Preparations  Committee,  from  amongst  their  fist 
of  full  delegates. 

(ix)  Proposal  for  the  limitation  of  the  number  of  full-time  comrades 
on  the  executive  to  less  than  half. 

(x)  Prohibition  of  co-options  to  the  Executive  Committee  under 
normal  circumstances  and  proposal  for  codification  of  the 
rights  of  co- option  to  other  leading  committees. 

V.  PARTY  DEMOCRACY  IN  ACTION  FOR  THE  POLICY 
OF  THE  PARTY 

When  the  Party  has  democratically  decided  its  policy  and  elected 
its  leadership,  it  faces  the  need  to  carry  out  that  policy.  This  means 
explanation  to  the  workers,  winning  support,  and  the  development 
of  action.  To  do  this  all  the  Party  organisations — executive,  district 
committees  and  branches — have  to  act  in  unison.  Therefore  demo¬ 
cratic  relations  of  mutual  confidence  and  co-operation  between  all 
Party  organisations  are  essential. 

On  this  matter  we  have  received  many  critical  communications, 
and  it  is  clear  that  much  has  to  be  done  to  remove  causes  of  weak- 
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ness  and  dissatisfaction.  There  are  complaints  of  the  absence  of 
personal  connections,  insufficient  consultation  and  exchange  of 
views,  a  tone  of  command  from  the  higher  committees  and  of  in¬ 
difference  by  branches  to  certain  decisions.  It  is  said  that  full-time 
comrades  do  not  draw  others  sufficiently  into  responsible  work,  5 
and  that  subordinate  bodies,  for  example  district  secretariats  in 
relation  to  district  committees,  often  make  decisions  which  should 
be  made  by  the  full  committee.  We  are  al]  aware  of  the  considerable 
gap  between  the  ability  of  our  higher  committees  to  make  good 
decisions  and  their  ability  to  lead  the  carrying  out  of  these  decisions.  10 

Relations  Between  the  Leading  Committees  and  the  Branches 

Weaknesses  in  the  relations  between  the  leading  committees  and 
the  Party  branches  can  have  a  most  serious  effect.  Unless  there  is  close 
connection,  mutual  respect  and  confidence,  the  leading  committees 
will  in  fact  be  out  of  contact  with  large  numbers  of  members.  To  15 
further  develop  our  inner  Party  democracy  the  two-way  flow  of  ideas 
between  branches  and  the  higher  committees  is  essential.  The 
branches  in  close  contact  with  the  people  inform  the  higher  com¬ 
mittees  of  their  problems,  views  and  proposals.  The  higher  com¬ 
mittees  in  close  contact  with  the  branches  make  decisions  on  Party  20 
policy  and  give  leadership  to  the  entire  Party  in  the  fight  to  win 
people  for  this  policy.  Only  by  this  two-way  flow  can  the  higher 
committees  make  correct  decisions  and  win  the  support  of  the 
branches  for  those  decisions.  The  greater  the  democracy  in  the  life 
of  the  branches,  and  in  their  relations  with  the  higher  committees,  25 
the  greater  will  be  the  ability  of  the  higher  committees  to  give  direction 
and  unity  to  the  efforts  of  the  whole  Party  membership,  and  the 
greater  the  ability  of  the  branches  to  win  influence  among  the  people. 

Responsibilities  of  Leading  Committees 

Therefore  the  Executive  and  the  district  committees  should  take  30 
on  themselves  the  major  responsibility  for  removing  weaknesses  and 
causes  of  complaint,  for  maintaining  the  liveliest  contact  with  the 
branches,  and  for  helping  to  develop  the  initiative  and  creative 
ability  and  political  influence  of  all  Party  members  and  Party' 
branches.  In  the  past  there  undoubtedly  has  been  too  much  emphasis  35 
on  the  centralisation  and  not  enough  on  the  democracy.  The  higher 
committees  took  insufficient  interest  in  the  branches,  did  not  en¬ 
courage  them  to  voice  their  opinions  and  to  take  their  own  decisions 
in  the  work  for  which  they  were  responsible. 

There  must  be  a  decisive  change  in  the  attitude  and  work  of  the  40 
Executive  Committee  and  the  district  committees  in  this  respect, 
a  change  directed  towards  emphasising  democracy  and  to  developing 
strong  and  numerous  branches  of  our  Party,  making  their  full 
contribution  in  every  sphere  of  Party  life  and  activity. 
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It  is  for  the  Executive  and  district  committees  to  examine  their 
own  work  in  order  rapidly  to  promote  such  a  change  of  emphasis. 
They  should  do  more  to  place  Party  problems  before  the  branches 
and  to  draw  upon  the  experience,  criticism  and  proposals  from  the 
5  membership.  When  discussing  policy  the  views  of  the  branches 
should,  wherever  possible,  be  before  the  higher  committees  and  be 
taken  into  account.  When  policy  is  decided  and  decisions  made, 
these  should  not  be  formally  passed  on,  they  should  be  fully 
explained.  While  we  did  not  accept  that  it  would  be  helpful  for 
10  minutes  of  all  leading  bodies  to  be  made  public,  or  the  standpoint 
of  individual  comrades  to  be  made  known  (comrades  often  change 
their  positions  in  the  course  of  discussion)  we  felt  that  it  was  essential 
for  the  leading  committees  to  take  the  membership  into  their  con¬ 
fidence,  explaining  the  arguments  for  and  against,  and  the  theoretical 
15  and  political  considerations  taken  into  account  in  arriving  at  the 
decision.  The  leading  committees,  having  made  their  decisions,  have 
to  win  understanding  and  conviction  for  them  in  the  branches,  and 
this  requires  not  only  personal  pontact  apd  reporting,  but  taking 
part  in  the  campaign  for  the  decisions  and  helping  to  solve -problems 
20  arising. 

Responsibilities  of  the  Branches 

The  branches  have  continually  to  inform  the  higher  committees 
of  their  experiences,  their  views  and  suggestions  in  relation  to  all 
that  is  going  on  and  particularly  what  is  happening  in  the  factories 
25  and  localities;  what  the  workers  are  doing  and  thinking,  and  their 
attitude  to  the  policy  and  activity  of  the  Party.  This  contribution 
from  the  branches  is  vital  if  the  higher  committees  are  to  do  their 
work  properly.  If  the  branches  are  not  making  this  contribution, 
then  it  is  a  major  responsibility  of  the  district  committee  to  help 
30  them  to  do  so. 

Democracy  in  the  Party  Branches 

The  branches  are  the  basis  of  Party  democracy,  because  only  in 
*the  branches  can  every  Party  member  take  part  in  the  fife  of  the 
Party  and  its  activity  among  the  people.  Democracy  at  branch 
35  level  requires  that  all  members  take  part  in  the  organised  life  of 
the  branch  and  do  not  limit  their  contact  to  paying  dues.  This 
problem  of  drawing  all  the  members  into  branch  life  is  a  very 
serious  one. 

The  Executive,  and  particularly  the  district  committees,  have  to 
40  do  much  more  to  help  all  branches  to  develop  the  minimum  require¬ 
ments  for  inner  Party  democracy,  including  the  obligations: — 

(i)  To  hold  a  properly  summoned  regular  annual  general  meeting, 
to  discuss  the  work  of  the  previous  year,  decide  the  line  of  future 
work,  receive  a  financial  statement  and  elect  a  branch  committee. 
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(ii)  To  hold  regular  branch  meetings  at  least  monthly,  where  the 
main  time  is  devoted  to  political  discussion  and  the  development  of 
branch  policy.  There  should  be  a  brief  opening  statement,  and  all 
members  should  be  encouraged  to  express  their  opinions  frankly 
and  without  reservations.  A  variety  of  comrades  should  be  given 
the  opportunity  both  to  open  and  to  reply.  It  may  sometimes  be 
helpful  to  have  a  brief  resolution  before  the  meeting.  It  is  important 
to  acquaint  the  district  committee  with  the  views  expressed. 

One  of  the  most  important  duties  of  the  branch  committee, 
with  the  assistance  of  the  membership  stewards  and  dues  collectors, 
is  to  interest  every  member  in  the  work  of  the  branch  and  to  bring 
them  to  the  meetings.  The  branch  meeting  should  not  be  regarded 
as  just  one  more  job,  it  should  be  seen  as  the  very  heart  of  branch 
life,  a  centre  for  political  discussion  where  our  members  and  others 
interested  discuss  the  day-to-day  struggle,  the  policy  of  the  Party 
and  the  questions  of  Socialism. 

Collective  Work  in  the  Leading  Committees 

In  some  communications  the  view  is  expressed  that  while  the 
executive  and  district  committees  observe  the  necessary  forms  of 
collective  work — that  is,  regular  meetings  and  opportunity  for  all 
members  to  contribute  to  discussion — nevertheless  the  content  of 
the  collective  work  is  not  satisfactory.  They- suggest  that  in  practice 
a  small  number  of  the  more  experienced  and  politically  able  com¬ 
rades  tend  to  dominate. 

Unequal  development  among  individual  comrades  is  inevitable 
and  the  leading  committees  need  the  best  that  every  member  can 
give.  They  should  review  the  position  of  each  comrade  so  that 
every  member  is  able  to  feel  that  in  addition  to  taking  part  in 
discussion  he  is  playing  a  fully  responsible  part  in  the  work  of 
leadership.  Opening  and  reply  to  discussion  should  be  planned  so 
that  opportunities  are  given  to  all  members.  It  is  wrong  if  one  or 
two  comrades  are  the  only  ones  regarded  as  capable  of  reporting 
on  a  particular  question. 

An  all-round  distribution  of  responsibility  in  the  leading  com¬ 
mittees  will  do  much  to  prevent  the  overloading  of  our  full-time  com¬ 
rades,  and  it  is  one  of  the  first  responsibilities  of  full-time  secretaries 
and  organisers  to  see  that  such  a  proper  distribution  of  work  is 
operating. 

Some  comrades  suggest  that  the  Political  Committee  pre-deter- 
mines  what  happens  in  the  Executive  Committee  and  the  district 
secretariats  pre-determine  the  decisions  of  the  district  committees. 

We  consider  it  necessary  clearly  to  establish  the  fact  that  the 
Political  Committee  is  elected  by  and  responsible  to  the  Executive 
Committee.  The  Executive  is  a  large  number  of  comrades — at 
present  forty-two — from  all  parts  of  the  country.  It  cannot  meet 
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frequently  enough  to  deal  with  every  problem,  nor  give  the  time 
necessary  for  detailed  work. 

It  therefore  charges  the  Political  Committee  with  the  duties  of 
preparing  questions  and  submitting  proposals  to  the  full  Executive 
5  and  reporting  on  the  carrying  out  of  decisions.  Information  on  the 
work  of  the  Political  Committee  is  before  the  Executive  for  ques¬ 
tioning,  endorsement  or  otherwise. 

The  Political  Committee  has  to  take  many  decisions,  and  has  the 
duty  of  acting  promptly  in  emergencies,  but  it  acts  in  conformity 
10  with  the  decisions  of  the  Executive.  Where  new  developments  arise, 
the  Political  Committee  places  them  before  the  Executive  for  policy 
to  be  decided.  For  similar  reasons,  the  district  committees  elect  a 
secretariat,  whose  work  is  subject  to  their  control. 

Criticism  and  Self-Criticism 

15  Some  comrades  say  that  the  Executive  Committee  does  not  set  a 
sufficient  example  in  the  use  of  criticism  and  self-criticism.  We 
consider  that  more  should  be  done  by  the  Executive  in  this  respect 
and  that  when  it  makes  a  collective  review  of  its  work  the  most 
important  lessons  should  be  made  available  to  the  Party.  The 
20  practice  of  criticism  and  self-criticism  should  be  utilised  by  all  Party 
organisations  as  part  of  the  regular  check  on  the  carrying  out  of 
decisions.  It  will  help  to  evaluate  the  experience  gained  and  assist 
all  comrades  to  make  their  full  contribution  to  the  collective. 

The  Unity  of  the  Party  Requires  that  Decisions  are  Binding  on  All 

25  When  the  Party  takes  a  decision,  it  is  laying  down  a  course  of 
action.  The  decision  is  made  in  order  that  it  can  be  carried  out. 
Once  the  decision  is  made,  it  is  binding  upon  all  Party  members 
and  organisations.  Were  the  decision  not  binding  on  all,  then  the 
Party  would  in  fact  have  two  policies,  not  one.  It  would  speak  with 
30  two  voices,  it  would  confuse  and  divide  the  working  class  instead  of 
uniting  it  around  the  struggle  for  the  policy. 

A  clear  distinction  must  be  drawn  between  the  period  leading  up 
to  a  decision  and  the  period  following  the  decision.  Before  the  decision 
is  made,  it  is  the  right  and  duty  of  all  to  take  part  in  the  discussion. 
35  The  very  differences  expressed  in  the  discussion  help  towards  taking 
the  correct  decisions.  Once  the  decision  is  taken  then  the  Party 
unites  its  ranks  to  carry  it  out,  otherwise  there  has  been  no  purpose 
in  having  the  discussion,  the  Party  is  divided,  and  a  divided  Party 
cannot  give  leadership.  Therefore  the  rules  of  the  Party  provide  that 
40  the  minority  accept  the  decision  of  the  majority. 

The  Right  to  Reserve  Opinion  while  Carrying  Out  the  Majority  Decision 

The  duty  to  accept  the  decision  does  not  mean  that  they  have  to 
agree  with  it.  They  have  the  right  to  reserve  their  opinion  and  to 
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express  their  reservations  to  the  higher  bodies.  Members  of  a  branch 
committee  who  disagree  with  a  decision  taken  by  the  committee  may 
express  their  views  to  the  branch  meeting.  Members  of  a  secretariat 
who  disagree  may  express  their  view  to  the  District  Committee,  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  District  Committee  to  the  Executive  Committee  or  the 
District  Congress,  members  of  the  Political  Committee  to  the  Execu¬ 
tive  Committee,  members  of  the  Executive  to  the  Party  Congress. 
When  expressing  their  views,  members  in  disagreement  may  ask  for 
the  matter  to  be  reopened.  When  the  higher  bodies  receive  such  ex¬ 
pression  of  disagreement  they  have  the  duty  to  consider  them  and 
to  reply,  if  necessary  arranging  discussion  with  the  comrades  con¬ 
cerned.  Since  the  work  of  all  the  leading  committees  comes  under 
review  at  the  next  Congress,  whether  district  or  national,  comrades 
who  still  maintain  their  disagreement  have  the  right  to  raise  the 
matter  in  pre-Congress  discussion,  and  to  ask  their  branch  for  j 
support.  If  the  volume  of  disagreement  expressed  on  a  particular 
decision  is  great  enough,  the  leading  committee  will  have  to  re¬ 
examine  the  question  and  if  need  be  reopen  the  discussion. 

But  comrades  who  disagree,  while  they  have  these  rights,  have  at 
the  same  time  the  duty  common  to  all  members  of  the  Party,  the 
duty  to  explain  and  fight  for  the  decision  among  the  workers. 

Some  comrades  argue  that  this  should  not  be  the  case.  They  want 
some  kind  of  right  to  contract  out  by  comrades  who  do  not  agree 
with  the  decision.  They  ask  why  it  is  necessary,  after  the  majority 
decision,  to  surrender  their  individual  liberty  to  go  on  opposing  it, 
and  whether  it  is  compatible  with  personal  integrity  to  carry  out  a 
decision  with  which  they  do  not  agree.  They  ask  whether,  if  they 
feel  a  decision  to  be  wrong,  they  are  not  under  a  moral  obligation 
to  campaign  against  it  even  if  that  breaks  the  rules  of  the  Party. 

These  serious  questions  will  repeatedly  arise  as  the  struggle  gets 
sharper  and  more  complicated.  The  Party  fully  understands  the 
need  for  the  individual  comrade  to  feel  satisfied  in  his  own  mind 
that  he  is  doing  the  right  thing.  It  is  necessary  time  and  time  again 
to  explain  why  the  Party  demands  loyalty  to  its  decisions,  and  why 
the  discipline  of  the  Party,  voluntarily  accepted,  is  binding  upon  all. 

The  Duty  of  All  to  Fight  for  Party  Decisions 

Willingness  to  accept  majority  decisions,  even  if  one  disagrees, 
rests  upon  the  existence  of  common  ground  shared  by  all.  This 
common  ground  is  our  acceptance  of  the  concepts  of  scientific 
Socialism,  of  Marxism-Leninism.  That  only  Socialism  will  enable 
the  workers  to  solve  the  problems  arising  under  capitalism;  that 
the  achievement  of  political  power  by  the  working  class  is  necessary 
to  begin  the  construction  of  Socialism;  that  the  Communist  Party 
is  the  decisive  Party  of  the  working  class  and  necessary  to  lead  it 
to  victory — this  common  ground  continues  to  exist  even  when  there 
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are  differences  on  various  questions  arising  from  time  to  time.  If 
we  accept  this  common  ground,  if  we  accept  the  aim  of  the  Party 
as  governing  our  political  activity,  then  we  see  there  is  no  surrender 
of  personal  integrity  in  the  readiness  to  admit  that  “the  majority 
5  is  probably  right  even  if  I  disagree  with  it”.  To  accept  and  work 
for  the  decision,  even  while  disagreeing  with  it,  is  in  effect  to  say 
“I  am  willing  to  give  way  to  the  majority  with  whom  I  disagree 
on  this  issue  in  order  to  maintain  unity  with  them  to  achieve  the 
major  aims  for  which  I  joined  the  Party.” 

10  Factional  Activity 

Some  comrades  argue  that  the  right  to  reserve  one’s  views  and  to 
express  them  to  the  higher  bodies  are  not  sufficient.  Some  claim 
that  comrades  on  higher  committees  should  have  the  right  to  express 
their  disagreement  downwards — that  is,  to  the  branches.  But  if  that 
15  were  done  it  would  not  be  simply  for  information,  it  would  become 
the  first  step  in  a  campaign  against  the  decision  with  which  they 
disagree.  Some  comrades  specifically  claim  the  right  to  campaign 
in  the  Party  and  the  press  to  get  the  decision  changed  and  the  right 
to  form  groups  of  like-minded  comrades  for  this  purpose.  Some 
20  claim  that  such  groupings  should  have  the  right  to  draw  up  their 
own  political  platform  and  to  campaign  for  it,  and  that  either  the 
Party  should  be  obliged  to  publish  their  platform  or  they  should 
have  the  independent  right  to  publish  it. 

These  arguments  amount  to  the  proposal  that  factions  should  be 
25  permitted  in  our  Party.  A  faction  is  a  grouping  of  Party  members 
outside  the  recognised  organisations  of  the  Party  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  on  inner  Party  struggle.  We  completely  reject  such  a 
proposal. 

The  argument  that  such  rights  are  needed  because  without  them 
30  there  is  not  the  possibility  of  putting  minority  views  before  the 
Party  is  completely  false.  Every  individual  member  has  the  right  to 
advance  his  views  in  the  proper  places  at  the  proper  time,  and  the 
right  to  strive  to  win  support  for  them.  If  he  wins  the  support  of  his 
branch,  the  branch  can  send  forward  a  resolution  to  the  higher 
35  committees  or  to  Congress.  Every  member  has  the  individual  right 
to  communicate  with  the  District  Committee  or  the  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee.  In  the  pre-Congress  discussion  he  has  the  right  to  send  m 
his  views  to  the  Party  press,  which  is  obliged  to  publish  all  points 
of  view.  These  rights  are  fully  adequate  to  ensure  that  all  views  are 
40  brought  before  the  Party  and  can,  on  the  merits  of  the  policy  put 
forward,  win  support.  Therefore,  factions  are  unnecessary. 

A  faction  means  the  splitting  of  the  Party,  the  establishment  of  a 
competing  centre  of  political  leadership,  the  establishment  of  loyal¬ 
ties  other  than  Party  loyalty.  It  makes  a  mockery  of  democratic 
discussion  in  the  Party  organisations  since  the  faction  will  not 
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accept  a  decision  with  which  it  does  not  agree.  Therefore,  factions 
are  dangerous. 

Some  comrades  argue  that  if  factions  are  not  recognised,  never¬ 
theless  factional  activity  will  be  carried  on  surreptitiously.  This  is 
not  a  reason  for  legalising  factions.  It  is  a  reason  for  making  clear  5 
to  all  members  that  our  Party  provides  the  proper  channels  for 
discussion  and  has  a  democratic  method  for  making  decisions,  and 
that  therefore  those  who  resort  to  faction  work  injure  the  Party. 

Some  comrades  argue  that  a  distinction  must  be  drawn  between 
those  who  resort  to  factional  activity  with  the  malicious  intention  10 
of  injuring  the  Party  and  those  who  resort  to  it  with  the  good 
intention  of  helping  the  Party.  In  practice,  such  a  distinction  cannot 
be  maintained,  for  how  can  we  decide  on  motives?  It  is  the  effects 
which  count,  and  the  effects  of  factional  activity  are  to  by-pass  and 
therefore  weaken  the  Party  branches  and  committees  and  to  sub-  15 
stitute  for  the  democratic  discussion  of  conflicting  views  the  inter¬ 
vention  of  an  outside  force  which  comes  to  the  Party  meetings 
with  its  mind  made  up. 

Some  comrades  argue  for  the  right  of  any  Party  member,  or 
members,  to  publish  a  political  journal  dealing  with  inner-Party  20 
affairs  and  to  conduct  such  a  journal  independently  of  the  Party 
leadership.  The  reason  given  is  that  Party  channels  of  expression 
may  be  closed  and  the  comrades  thus  driven  to  alternative  means 
of  expression.  But  if  the  channels  are  wrongfully  closed,  then  it  is 
necessary  to  get  them  open,  not  to  establish  alternatives.  The  way  to  25 
get  them  opened  is  pressure  through  the  Party  branches  and  com¬ 
mittees.  Once  such  a  journal  is  established  it  has  to  have  people 
to  write  for  it,  finance  it,  circulate  it  and  read  it — that  is,  to  establish 
an  organisation  apart  from  that  of  the  Party.  It  thereby  inevitably 
becomes  the  focus  of  factional  activity,  whether  its  originator  had  30 
that  intention  or  not. 

Some  comrades  argue  that  while  factions  are  normally  imper¬ 
missible,  they  should  be  allowed  during  the  period  of  pre-Congress 
discussion.  This  argument  disregards  the  fact  that  during  pre- 
Congress  period  the  widest  possible  discussion  is  opened  and  the  35 
Party  press  obliged  to  feature  all  views  and  proposals,  and  that 
every  branch  has  the  right  to  express  its  political  views  in  a  resolution 
for  the  agenda  of  Congress. 

Some  comrades  even  claim  the  right  to  use  the  columns  of  the  non- 
Party  press  to  express  their  criticisms  of  Party  policy  and  to  campaign  40 
to  change  it.  This  is  in  effect  to  accept  the  aid  of  outside  forces 
in  the  struggle  against  one’s  own  comrades,  to  bring  these  forces 
into  the  inner  Party  struggle,  and  to  stab  in  the  back  the  comrades 
who  are  fighting  for  the  decision.  Such  actions  appear  to  us  incom¬ 
patible  with  membership  of  the  Communist  Party.  45 

Some  comrades  argue  that  if  the  decision  is  wrong,  it  is  better 
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to  fight  against  it  than  accept  it  and  work  for  it.  On  the  contrary, 
the  harder  the  struggle  for  a  wrong  decision,  the  quicker  the  error 
will  become  apparent,  and  the  more  ready  the  Party  will  be  to  correct 
the  mistake.  The  majority  may  turn  out  to  be  wrong,  especially  at 
5  moments  of  rapid  change  in  the  situation,  when  what  is  new  may  be 
first  appreciated  by  a  minority.  But  the  majority  may  be  right. 
Only  the  Party  can  decide  what  policy  is  right.  If  we  do  not  accept 
the  democratic  decision  of  the  Party,  we  have  anarchy  and  not 
democracy.  If  the  minority,  together  with  the  majority,  put  the 
10  decision  to  the  test  of  practice,  both  co-operate  to  bring  in  some¬ 
thing  beyond  their  own  thinking  to  test  the  correctness  of  the 
decision.  If  there  is  not  such  a  test  the  argument  can  go  on  and  on, 
weakening  the  Party  and  bringing  the  danger  of  its  being  left  behind 
or  even  overwhelmed  by  events. 

15  The  Discipline  of  the  Party 

Party  discipline  is  the  collective  will  of  the  whole  Party  to  main¬ 
tain  its  unity  and  cohesion.  Our  discipline  is  based  upon  voluntary 
acceptance  and  understanding  of  the  aims  and  the  rules  of  the  Party. 
The  rules  have  been  decided  by  Congress,  and  experience  has  shown 
20  the  necessity  of  including  sanctions  against  violation  of  the  rules. 
These  sanctions  range  from  censure  to  expulsion  from  the  Party. 

Such  organisational  sanctions  are  a  last  resort.  They  are  not  to 
be  applied  until  measures  for  discussion  have  failed.  They  are  not 
to  be  applied  mechanically,  but  with  due  regard  to  all  aspects  of  the 
25  particular  case.  They  are  not  to  be  applied  arbitrarily,  but  in  accord 
with  the  defined  democratic  procedure.  They  are  not  to  be  applied 
in  any  spirit  of  punishment,  but  only  for  the  defence  of  the  Party. 

The  absence  of  any  complaints  on  disciplinary  questions  is  an 
indication  that  the  safeguards  introduced  into  our  rules  by  the 
30  1948  Congress  have  in  fact  provided  a  disciplinary. procedure  which 
is  fully  adequate  in  defending  the  rights  of  the  individual  comrade, 
who  is  given  the  right  of  appeal  up  to  the  Party  Congress. 

Appeal  to  Congress 

The  only,  criticism  that  has  been  raised  with  us  relates  to  procedure 
35  at  Congress.  It  is  argued  that  any  comrade  who  is  appealing  against 
disciplinary  action  should  have  the  right  to  appear  personally  before 
Congress.  At  present  the  individual  has  the  right  to  appeal  to  Con¬ 
gress.  but  not  in  person  unless  Congress  so  decides.  We  consider 
that  this  position  should  be  maintained.  We  consider,  however,  that 
40  the  report  of  the  Congress  Appeals  Committee  should  clearly  indicate 
to  Congress  if  a  request  has  been  made  to  appeal  in  person. 

The  Congress  Appeals  Committee  (which  is  of  course  quite  a 
separate  committee  from  the  Appeals  Committee  of  the  Party  which 
is  elected  at  Congress  for  the  forthcoming  two  years)  is  elected  by 
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Congress  and  is  composed  of  delegates  none  of  whom  may  be 
members  of  the  Executive  Committee  or  Party  Appeals  Committee. 

Our  Commission  agreed  with  this  present  method,  but  considered 
that  there  should  be  some  early  consideration  given  to  working 
out  a  detailed  procedure  for  the  conduct  of  an  appeal  to  Congress, 
including  the  provision  to  the  delegates  at  the  beginning  of  Congress 
of  information  on  the  person  concerned  and  the  nature  of  the 
Appeal. 

SUMMARY  OF  PROPOSALS 

(i)  The  Executive  Committee  and  the  district  committees  to  take 
the  major  responsibility  for  removing  weaknesses  and  causes  of 
complaint  in  their  relations  with  the  branches. 

(ii)  The  Executive  and  the  district  committees  to  recognise  that  in 
the  past  there  has  been  too  much  emphasis  on  centralisation  and  not 
enough  on  democracy,  and  to  examine  their  work  so  as  to  help  to 
rapidly  develop  democratic  life  in  the  branches  and  democracy  in 
the  relations  between  the  branches  and  the  higher  committees. 

(iii)  The  Executive  Committee  and  district  committees  clearly  to 
state  that  the  Political  Committee  and  district  secretariats  are  elected 
by  and  responsible  to  the  Executive  Committee  and  district  com¬ 
mittees  respectively. 

(iv)  The  Executive  and  the  district  committees  to  give  collective 
and  personal  attention  to  explaining  fully  their  decisions  to  the 
branches  and  to  take  part  in  the  campaign  for  these  decisions. 

(v)  The  branches  should  continually  inform  higher  committees  of 
their  experiences,  views  and  suggestions,  particularly  in  relation  to 
what  the  workers  are  thinking  and  doing.  The  district  committees 
to  accept  as  a  major  responsibility  the  giving  of  guidance  to  branches 
to  strengthen  their  influence  among  the  workers. 

(vi)  To  establish  clearly  the  rights  of  those  who  disagree  with 
Party  decisions,  and  to  reaffirm  their  duty  to  accept  and  fight  for 
these  decisions. 

(vii)  To  reaffirm  the  obligation  of  every  member  to  defend  the 
unity  of  the  Party  and  therefore  the  prohibition  of  factions  and 
factional  activity. 

VI.  CONCLUSIONS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 

The  vital  questions  raised  in  the  discussion  on  Party  democracy 
urgently  require  answers  in  order  that  our  Party  can  do  its  duty  in 
the  critical  political  situation  now  developing.  The  main  questions 
are  “What  should  be  the  organisational  principle  of  our  Party?”  and 
“How  can  we  ensure  the  fullest  possible  growth  of  our  Party 
democracy?” 

We  consider  that  the  organisational  principle  appropriate  and 
essential  to  the  Communist  Party  is  democratic  centralism,  the 
combination  in  practice  of  working  class  democracy  with  strong, 
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centralised  leadership.  We  have  replied  to  arguments  against  this 
principle.  Democratic  centralism  arose  from  British  as  well  as  inter¬ 
national  experience,  our  Party  adopted  it  because  it  enabled  the 
building  of  organisation  corresponding  to  our  political  aims.  It  has 
5  enabled  us  to  organise  a  Party  which,  under  great  stress,  has  main¬ 
tained  its  Marxist-Leninist  principles  and  its  unity  and  has  a  record 
of  service  to  the  working  class  of  which  we  may  be  proud.  It  has 
enabled  us  to  build  a  Party  in  which  even  with  its  present  weaknesses 
the  membership  has  greater  democratic  rights  to  form  policy  and  to 

10  elect  the  leadership  than  in  any  other  party  in  Britain. 

But  a  principle  has  to  be  applied  and  in  the  application  errors  can 
arise.  We  consider  that  our  Party  should  now  correct  what  we 
believe  to  have  been  a  serious  error — too  great  an  emphasis  on 
centralism  and  an  insufficient  emphasis  on  democracy.  The  tendency 

15  to  consider  a  strong  centralised  leadership  as  sufficient  has  resulted 
in  not  enough  being  done  to  bring  the  membership  into  the  dis¬ 
cussion  of  Party  problems  and  in  failure  to  take  sufficient  practical 
measures  to  build  strong  Party  branches  even  though  the  need  was 
recognised  and  repeatedly  stated. 

20  Therefore  we  recommend  that  the  Party  now  adopt  proposals 
which  will  ensure  a  decisive  shift  in  the  work  of  the  Executive  and 
the  district  committees  to  promote  the  further  growth  of  Party 
democracy  in  the  branches,  in  the  relations  between  Party  organisa¬ 
tions  and  in  collective  work  at  all  levels. 

25  After  a  thorough  discussion  of  the  three  main  aspects  of  the 
problem  of  inner-Party  democracy — the  formation  of  policy,  the 
election  of  leadership,  the  carrying  out  of  decisions  by  all  organisa¬ 
tions,  we  make  the  following  detailed  proposals: 

SUMMARY  OF  MAIN  PROPOSALS 
Discussion  and  Formation  of  Policy 

30  (a)  Pre-Congress  Discussion 

(i)  A  longer  period  of  time,  and  more  space  in  the  Party  press, 
for  pre-Congress  discussion. 

(ii)  Freedom  for  contending  views  to  be  expressed  in  both  the 
Party  branch  and  the  press. 

35  (iii)  Branches  to  be  encouraged  to  devote  more  time  to  discussion 
of  the  main  Congress  documents. 

(iv)  Resolutions  and  amendments  to  be  encouraged,  and  resolu¬ 
tions  to  be  made  available  to  delegates  and  Party  organisations 
before  the  Congress. 

40  (b)  Congress  Discussion 

Debate  in  full  Congress  on  main  controversial  issues  of  policy 
and  Congress  reports  to  raise  clearly  the  main  problems  for  dis¬ 
cussion. 
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(c)  Discussion  between  Congresses 

(i)  The  Executive  Committee,  wherever  possible,  to  consult  the 
membership  before  deciding  on  new  policy,  and  to  open  discussion 
for  this  purpose  in  the  Party  press. 

(ii)  Party  branches  to  be  encouraged  to  put  forward  resolutions  to 
higher  committees  on  specific  issues,  and  the  higher  committees  to 
be  bound  to  consider  them  and  reply  stating  their  views. 

(in)  Party  discussion  to  take  place  in  the  Party  branch  and  the 
elected  higher  committees  of  the  Party.  Other  types  of  discussion  on 
which  immediate  decision  is  not  possible,  or  not  necessary.  There 
should  be  consultation  with  specialist  groupings  on  policies  which 
concern  them  particularly. 

.  (d)  Party  Press 

An  increase  in  the  amount  of  space  regularly  given  to  dis¬ 
cussion;  the  issue  of  a  theoretical  and  discussion  journal;  and 
editorial  responsibility  for  ensuring  publication  of  contending  views, 
and  especially  the  collective  views  of  party  branches  and  elected 
leading  committees  and  the  fullest  provision  of  information. 

(e)  Procedure  for  Discussion 

A  memorandum  to  be  prepared  for  continuous  use  by  the  Party 
on  the  procedure  for  discussion. 

Method  of  Election  of  Executive  Committee 

(i)  A  longer  period  to  be  allowed  for  nominations. 

(ii)  The  method  of  secret  ballot  on  all  nominations  with  a  recom¬ 
mended  fist  given  as  advice  by  the  Election  Preparations  Committee 
which  is  elected  by  Congress  for  this  purpose. 

(iii)  The  Election  Preparations  Committee  to  be  elected  from  four 
nominations  from  the  Executive  Committee  and  one  from  each 
district.  (There  are  twenty  districts.) 

(iv)  Delegates  have  the  right  to  challenge  this  advice  in  the 
Congress  if  they  have  not  been  satisfied  by  the  Election  Preparations 
Committee  or  if  there  are  changes  in  the  second  fist  with  which 
they  do  not  agree. 

(v)  Consultation  with  branches  before  the  district  committee 
decides  on  its  nomination  from  its  delegates  for  the  Election  Pre¬ 
parations  Committee. 

(vi)  All  members  of  the  Election  Preparations  Committee  to  work 
collectively  to  prepare  the  best  possible  list  after  examining  all 
proposals. 

(vii)  Full-time  comrades  to  number  less  than  half  of  the  Executive 
Committee. 

(viii)  Prohibition  of  co-option  to  the  Executive  Committee 
between  Congresses. 
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After  Decision — Unity  in  Action 

(i)  The  Executive  Committee  and  district  committees  to  take 
responsibility  for  the  development  of  democratic  life  in  the  branches, 
and  democracy  in  the  relations  between  the  branches  and  the  higher 

5  committees. 

(ii)  The  clear  recognition  that  the  Political  Committee  is  elected 
by  and  responsible  to  the  Executive  Committee,  and  the  district 
secretariats  in  the  same  way  to  the  district  committees. 

(iii)  The  obligation  of  every  member  to  defend  the  unity  of  the 
10  Party  and  the  prohibition  of  factions;  a  clear  definition  of  the  rights 

of  those  who  disagree  with  decisions,  and  of  their  obligation  to 
accept  and  fight  for  these  decisions. 


15 


20 


25 


Congress  Procedure 

That  a  detailed  code  of  procedure  and  Standing  Orders  be  pre¬ 
pared  for  discussion,  amendment  and  adoption  by  the  1958  National 
Congress. 

Party  Rules 

That  the  necessary  Amendments  to  Rule,  consequent  upon  the 
adoption  by  the  Special  National  Congress  of  decisions  relating  to 
the  development  of  Party  democracy,  be  prepared  for  discussion, 
amendment,  and  adoption,  by  the  1958  National  Congress. 


Joan  Bellamy 

Harry  Bourne  (see  separate  statement) 
Emile  Burns 

Joe  Cheek  (see  separate  statement) 
Alex  Clark 

Kevin  Halpin  (see  separate  statement) 


Nora  Jeffery 
James  Klugmann 
William  Lauchlan 
John  Mahon 
Charles  Miles 
Betty  Reid 


B.  Reservations  and  Additions  to  Majority  Report 

1.  By  Harry  Bourne 

Add  to  Page  11,  after  line  12  “.  .  .  past ” 

The  main  criticisms  are  that  the  leadership  in  forming  policy 
appear  to  feel  themselves  self-sufficient  on  political  knowledge  and 
wisdom,  do  not  seek  to  consult  and  draw  in  new  ideas,  criticisms 
and  proposals  from  below.  There  is  a  feeling  of  ready-made  decisions 
being  passed  down  for  action  unaccompanied  by  full  facts  and  in¬ 
formation  on  which  the  discussions  are  based.  The  deliberations  of 
our  leading  committees  seem  to  be  governed  by  a  certain  impatience 
at  and  contempt  for  theoretical  discussion,  condemning  it  as  “arm¬ 
chair  theorising”,  all  in  the  interests  of  practical  action,  getting  on 
with  the  jobs,  but  leading  in  practice  to  inadequate  analyses,  a 
narrow  practicalism,  rigidity  and  dogmatism  of  leadership,  mistakes 
in  policy  and  above  all,  inadequate  action. 
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Add  to  Page  13 — Prefacing  the  other  sentences  “we  agreed  .  . 

Line  13 

As  our  main  policies  are  formed  for  mass  action,  they  have  to 
correspond  to  the  actual  interests,  needs  and  level  of  political  con¬ 
sciousness  of  the  masses  of  people.  Therefore  they  need  to  be  formed 
in  the  closest  consultation  and  contact  with  the  widest  sections  of 
the  Party  membership.  Our  principle  in  the  formation  of  policy 
should  therefore  be  the  two-way  flow  of  ideas  and  proposals  between 
the  leaderships  and  the  rank  and  file.  Our  leaderships  should  en¬ 
courage  to  the  utmost  the.  flow  upwards  from  the  membership  and 
consistently  and  deliberately  go  out  to  draw  upon  the  ideas,  views 
and  criticisms  for  changes  in  policy  and  new  issues  on  which  to 
form  policy. 

Add  to  Page  16,  after  (c),  line  22 

(d)  Editorial  control  of  the  Party  press  should  be  exercised  flexibly 
with  appreciation  of  the  need  for  different  views  to  find  expression 
and  for  the  fullest  provision  of  information. 

Add  to  Page  27,  after  line  1  “.  .  .  dissatisfaction ” 

The  criticisms  seem  to  be  directed  against  what  is  felt  to  be  a 
certain  style  of  presentation  of  policy  i.e.,  of  too  aggressively, 
“closed-mindedly”  putting  and  fighting  for  the  line,  “putting  it  over”, 
treating  objections  and  criticisms  as  an  “attack”  on  the  line,  making 
the  comrades  concerned  feel  they  are  almost  “de viators”.  There  is  a 
certain  feeling  that  contrary  points  of  view  are  not  listened  to  and 
when  listened  to,  not  taken  seriously,  that  comrades  are  not  given 
the  full  facts  and  contrary  arguments  on  which  the  policy  is  based; 
that  in  short  they  are  not  taken  into  full  confidence  and  treated  as 
adult,  mature  comrades,  quite  capable  of  appreciating  and  con¬ 
sidering  all  the  difficulties  and  many  sides  of  a  problem. 

Add  to  Page  29  the  following  sentence  before  line  18  “ in  some  corn- 
communications ” 

“In  the  broadest  sense  of  collective  leadership  i.e.,  drawing  on 
the  widest  possible  views  of  the  membership,  specialists  etc.,  in  form¬ 
ing  policy,  there  appears  to  be  serious  deficiencies.” 

Add  after  Page  29,  line  24  “.  .  .  dominate ”  the  following  sentence 
There  is  very  little  criticism  that  we  have  allowed  the  “cult  of  the 
individual”  in  our  practice,  although  we  may  have  allowed  some 
tendencies  of  creating  an  atmosphere  of  infallibility  and  avoidance 
of  criticism  around  particular  leading  comrades,  national  and  local. 

Insert:  Another  Para,  as  follows,  after  page  30,  line  13 
We  should  reaffirm  that  all  our  leading  bodies  must  carry  out 
their  work  by  the  fullest  collective  or  team  leadership,  both  in  form- 
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ing  policy  and  carrying  it  out.  It  is  the  opposite  of  one  man  leader¬ 
ship  and  of  tendencies  for  any  one  man  or  group  of  comrades 
whether  full  time  or  non-full  time,  to  put  themselves  above  the 
collective,  or  limit  or  dominate  its  working. 

The  main  aim  is  to  develop  more  powerful  leading  bodies  in  which 
the  majority  of  the  members  think  for  themselves,  are  critical  and 
free-speaking,  with  mutual  respect  for  each  other’s  views  but  do 
not  hold  back  because  of  older  or  full-time  members’  greater 
experience  and  reputation,  with  the  over-riding  necessities  of  strict 
party  unity,  comradeliness  and  harmonious  working. 

Collective  leadership  means  also  full  individual  responsibility 
for  work  and  duties  on  behalf  of  the  collective  and  means  the  reason¬ 
able  popularisation  and  credit  due  to  comrades  making  consistently 
outstanding  contributions  to  the  whole  of  the  collective. 

Add  to  Page  30,  line  15,  Criticism  and  Self-Criticism 
Before  the  first  sentence  “Some  comrades  .  .  add: 

There  are  many  references  to  our  general  failure  to  conduct  this 
in  a  consistent  and  correct  manner  and  confusion  as  to  what  is  the 
correct  manner. 

Add  after  Page  30,  line  16,  “.  .  .  self-criticism” 

In  many  Congresses,  Executive  Committee  publications  etc. 
there  has  been  strong  emphasis  on  it  but  the  criticisms  are  that  the 
actual  way  it  is  applied  is  rather  formal,  even  superficial,  especially 
in  disclosing  the  reasons  for  mistakes  and  analysing  the  surroundings 
which  created  it. 

Add  after  Page  30,  line  23  “.  .  .  collective ” 

We  consider  that  all  Party  leaderships  should  conduct  their  work 
by  the  method  of  full,  principled  criticism  and  self-criticism  in  order 
to  restrict  to  the  minimum  mistakes  in  policy  and  work,  and  abuses 
and  interference  with  the  democracy  of  the  Party.  The  principle  of 
criticism  and  self-criticism  should  be  applied  as  the  driving  force 
within  the  Party  and  in  a  way  to  strengthen  the  unity  and  har¬ 
mony  of  the  Party.  Party  leaderships  should  set  the  example  in 
practice,  really  using  Lenin’s  definition  as  the  guide. 

Add  to  Page  35,  summary  of  proposals 
The  following  new  paras.,  after  (ii) : 

(a)  All  leading  bodies  should  carry  out  their  work  by  the  fullest 
methods  of  collective  leadership,  both  in  forming  policy  and  carrying 
it  out. 

(b)  All  leading  bodies  should  conduct  their  work  by  the  method  of 
fully  principled  criticism  and  self-criticism  and  should  set  the  example 
in  this  to  the  whole  Party. 
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Add  to  Page  37,  Summary  of  Main  Proposals 

The  Executive  Committee  to  encourage  to  the  utmost  the  two-way 
flow  of  ideas  and  proposals  between  the  leadership  and  rank  and  file. 

Add  on  P.  27  after  Para.  157  and  before  present  Para.  158  as  new 

main  head: 

Collective  Leadership  and  Criticism  and  Self-Criticism  incorporating 
(a)  and  (b)  as  on  p.  40. 

Page  24.  After  word  “name”  line  16. 

“It  would  further  assist  the  delegates  in  their  election  of  a  balanced 
leadership,  if  the  final  report  also  included  an  account  of  the  final 
sessions  of  the  E.P.C.,  with  the  problems  of  alternative  choices 
including  names  and  the  reasons  for  making  their  final  decisions 
for  the  recommended  list.” 

2.  By  Joe  Cheek 

While  signing  the  majority  report  and  agreeing  with  most  of  its 
recommendations,  I  consider  it  has  not  been  sufficiently  critical  of 
the  present  application  of  the  principle  of  democratic  centralism 
nor  has  it  recommended  sufficiently  the  extension  of  democratic 
rights  to  meet  the  needs  and  demands  of  the  membership  at  the 
present  time. 

I  consider  of  great  value  many  of  the  proposals  and  criticisms 
made  in  the  minority  report.  There  are,  however,  certain  sections 
of  that  document  with  which  I  disagree.  In  particular  I  cannot 
accept  the  viewpoint  expressed  in  para.  13  of  the  introduction  that 
“the  aims  and  ideals  of  Communism  are  in  the  process  of  re¬ 
examination”.  I  feel  that  Party  members  should  regard  these  as 
beyond  criticism.  Nor  do  I  agree  with  the  section  relating  to  methods 
of  election.  But  there  are  many  points  made  under  the  heading 
“Discussion”  which  I  would  like  to  have  seen  included  in  the 
majority  report  as  well  as  those  dealing  with  “Acceptance  of 
Decisions”.  In  particular  I  would  like  to  endorse  the  views  on  the 
need  to  investigate  the  position  of  the  political  committee. 

I  am  signing  the  majority  report  as  I  feel  it  is  a  more  complete 
and  comprehensive  set  of  recommendations  upon  which  the  member¬ 
ship  can  base  its  further  discussions. 

3.  By  Kevin  Halpin 

I  agree  in  the  main  with  the  majority  report  but  wish  to  make 
clear  my  differences  on  the  following  points : 

Page  18,  lines  1-8  of  the  Majority  Report 

At  the  outset  I  was  in  support  of  a  resolution  deploring  the 
number  of  full-time  Party  workers  appointed  to  this  Commission. 
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Out  of  fifteen  on  this  Commission  eleven  members  were  full-time 
officials.  I  appreciate  that  four  out  of  six  members  recommended 
by  district  committees  were  full-time  officials  but  this  must  surely 
have  placed  a  bigger  onus  on  the  Executive  Committee  to  have 
nominated  more  than  two  non-full-time  members  out  of  nine.  In 
particular  the  five  members  from  the  Executive  Committee  made 
this  a  very  over-weighted  Commission. 

On  looking  back  I  believe  this  stand  was  correct  and  that  a  wider 
representation  of  rank-and-file  members  (particularly  industrial 
comrades  of  whom  there  was  only  one  on  the  Commission)  would 
have  improved  our  work. 

Page  18,  lines  9-21 

A  further  serious  drawback  to  the  work  has  been  the  lack  of  time 
to  investigate  specific  cases  outlined  in  correspondence.  While 
appreciating  the  fact  that  the  Commission  dealt  with  the  general 
principles,  nevertheless  it  would  have  been  more  valuable  had  there 
been  time  to  investigate  how  the  general  principles  had  applied  in 
practice.  For  instance,  had  members  who  sent  in  correspondence 
been  interviewed  in  order  to  put  their  points  and  to  argue  them,  we 
would  have  had  a  better  insight  into  the  problem. 

While  investigating  cases  in  Britain,  it  would  have  been  wise  to 
have  studied  how  the  main  principles  operated  in  the  Soviet  Union, 
Hungary,  Poland  and  China  plus  other  countries  for  the  purpose 
of  examining  how  our  main  principles  have  applied  or  been  mis¬ 
applied  in  countries  where  the  Communist  Party  has  been  in  power. 

I  would  suggest  that  a  commission  should  be  set  up  on  a  long¬ 
term  basis  to  examine  these  problems. 

Section  IV,  pages  16-26  of  the  Majority  Report. 

In  considering  these  questions  of  democracy  in  our  Party  I  was 
originally  of  the  opinion  that  the  only  way  to  prevent  an  Executive 
Committee  from  abtxsing  its  centralised  powers  was  to  ensure 

(a)  that  the  branches  were  allowed  to  write  to  each  other; 

(b)  that  members  should  be  allowed  to  publish  their  own  journals 
if  in  opposition. 

However,  I  have  considered  these  questions  and  although  they 
might  protect  to  some  extent  the  democratic  rights  of  a  minority 
they  would  not  protect  the  democratic  rights  of  the  majority,  namely 
to  have  majority  decisions  carried  out. 

If  (a)  and  (b)  were  allowed  they  would  immediately  result  in  some 
centre  for  contacts  springing  up  which  would  become  an  opposition 
leadership. 

The  conclusions  I  have  drawn  are  that  within  the  Party  organisa¬ 
tion  and  structure  should  be  found  a  definite  way  of  reporting 
decisions  up  and  down  in  the  Party. 
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One  of  the  main  difficulties  in  the  Party  is  that  leading  committees 
are  responsible  to  members  only  in  a  general  way.  Large  numbers 
of  E.C.  members  are  not  responsible  in  any  direct  way  for  reporting 
back  to  the  organised  committees  of  the  Party— i.e.  district  com¬ 
mittees. 

It  is  suggested  that  the  district  secretaries  receive  a  report  of  the 
Executive  Committee  at  a  meeting  held  for  this  purpose  after  the 
Executive  Committee  meeting,  but  this  is  a  second-hand  process 
and  does  not  directly  reflect  the  discussions  but  only  reflects 
decisions,  and  decisions  will  never  be  effectively  carried  out  if  the 
full  reason  for  arriving  at  them  is  not  known. 

On  the  other  hand  resolutions  from  branches  and  districts  can  go 
to  the  Executive  Committee  and  not  be  dealt  with  or  discussed  in 
the  Party  as  a  whole. 

I  believe  a  branch  should  be  allowed  to  win  other  branches  for 
its  opinion  by  sending  resolutions  to  district  committees  which  will 
be  discussed  and  reported  back  to  the  branches.  Districts  if  in 
agreement  should  be  able  to  forward  these  resolutions  to  the 
Executive  Committee  in  order  to  win  other  districts  for  their  point 
of  view. 

It  will  be  argued  against  this  that  it  is  now  being  operated  but 
it  cannot  be  operated  where  large  sections  of  the  Party  are  not 
directly  represented. 

Therefore  I  propose  that  the  Executive  Committee  should  be 
comprised  of  at  least  one  member  from  each  district,  nominated 
by  the  district  committee  but  approved;  by  Congress. 

The  arguments  against  are  of  course  that  this  was  tried  in  the 
past  and  that  each  comrade  saw  himself  speaking  for  his  district 
alone,  but  I  do  not  believe  that  this  is  correct,  otherwise  we  must 
presume  that  comrades  who  are  there  as  engineers  or  representing 
agriculture  speak  for  engineering  or  agricultural  workers  only. 

Further,  it  is  claimed  that  smaller  districts  would  have  the  same 
representation  as  larger  districts,  but  for  comrades  who  are  pro¬ 
portionately  representative-minded  the  size  of  the  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee,  apart  from  the  number  of  districts,  could  be  altered  to  suit 
larger  districts.  There  is  no  reason  why  the  Executive  Committee 
should  not  be  twenty  from  districts  plus  as  many  as  at  present,  for 
surely  political  principle  counts  for  more  than  numerical  expediency. 

The  districts  would  carry  out  the  same  principle  that  a  member 
should  be  nominated  by  a  group  of  branches  or  a  branch,  and 
endorsed  by  the  District  Congress  as  a  member  of  the  district 
committee. 

This  method  would  in  my  opinion  make  for  the  utmost  democracy 
consistent  with  centralism. 

There  would  be  no  danger  of  different  districts  applying  different 
policies,  for  Congress  would  still  be  the  supreme  authority  and 
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Executive  Committee  decisions  would  have  to  be  adhered  to  between 
congresses. 

It  would  ensure  one  further  point.  It  is  argued  under  Rule  14f 
that  one  fifth  of  the  branches  could  ask  for  a  special  National 
Congress  and  the  branches  asking  would  not  have  the  safeguard 
of  knowing  who  else  had  made  the  request.  If  the  branches  were 
making  the  request  for  a  recall  Congress  for  reasons  of  objection  to 
the  Executive  Committee’s  policy  they  would  be  at  the  mercy  of  the 
Executive  Committee  to  publish  their  requests,  but  under  the  system 
of  representation  the  request  would  go  through  the  whole  of  the 
Party  organisations. 

For  the  rest  of  the  Executive  Committee  I  feel  the  present  method 
of  voting  at  Congress  is  correct,  but  for  the  criticism  raised  that  the 
Political  Committee  has  a  strong  chance  of  being  self-perpetuating. 
This  is  because  they  discuss  nominations  and  make  proposals  for 
the  new  Executive  Committee,  and  this  is  discussed  in  the  retiring 
Executive  Committee  who  then  make  recommendations  for  the  new 
Executive  Committee  to  the  Election  Preparations  Committee.  Thus 
comrades  who  have  had  the  benefit  of  long  discussion  on  the 
Political  Committee  have  got  a  good  chance  of  swaying  the  Executive 
Committee  and  a  far  better  chance  when  they  report  to  the  Election 
Preparations  Committee. 

The  case  put  for  this  in  the  majority  report  is  that  the  Executive 
Committee  are  the  best  ones  able  to  judge,  but  it  is  my  considered 
opinion  that  if  the  Executive  Committee  put  forward  the  composition 
of  the  new  Executive  Committee  without  naming  them,  this  would 
be  sufficient.  This  would  of  course  apply  only  to  additional  members 
apart  from  representatives  from  districts. 

Apart  from  these  reservations  I  agree  with  the  majority  report. 

I  wish  to  thank  the  Executive  Committee  for  giving  me  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  sit  on  this  arduous  but  nevertheless  worthwhile  committee 
which  has  assisted  my  political  development. 
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C.  Minority  Report 

I.  INTRODUCTION 

We  wish  first  to  place  on  record  our  belief  that  the  Commission 
has  failed  to  discharge  the  task  given  to  it:  “to  examine  and  report 
upon  problems  of  inner-Party  democracy,  including  Congress  pro¬ 
cedure,  and  to  make  recommendations  as  a  basis  for  discussion.” 

The  Commission  itself  met  for  the  first  time  on  September  11, 
1956,  and  completed  its  work  on  December  6,  meeting  for  the  most 
part  on  Friday  evenings  for  2f  hours,  on  three  occasions  meeting 
also  on  Saturdays,  and  once  on  Sunday.  At  the  outset  a  minority 
on  the  Commission  pointed  out  that  it  was  being  asked  to  complete 
its  work  in  too  short  a  time  to  enable  it  to  go  thoroughly  into  the 
question.  We  believe  that  this  has  been  fully  borne  out  by  experience. 
At  the  outset  a  minority  on  the  Commission  also  expressed  the  view 
that  the  composition  of  the  Commission,  which  included  ten  full-time 
Party  workers  and  one  member  of  the  Daily  Worker  staff  but  only 
four  who  were  not  full-timers  (including  only  one  industrial  worker) 
was  too  heavily  weighted  with  full-time  Party  workers  and  members 
of  the  Executive  Committee  and  had  too  little  representation  of  the 
rank  and  file. 

The  Commission  has  not  been  able  to  investigate  specific  cases 
of  the  working  of  inner-Party  democracy  in  the  Party,  but  has 
discussed  a  series  of  draft  statements  on  the  problems,  and  on  the 
principles  upon  which  the  Party  should  operate.  For  evidence  it 
has  relied  (a)  upon  such  written  contributions  as  happened  to  be 
sent  in  by  individual  members,  branches  and  districts,  and  (b)  upon 
the  knowledge  of  the  members  of  the  Commission  itself.  It  has  not 
asked  for  evidence  to  be  given  orally,  nor  has  it  attempted  to  check 
the  statements  of  fact  contained  in  the  written  evidence  submitted. 
For  example,  Comrade  Bob  Davies  submitted  a  memorandum 
detailing  his  experiences  from  1949  onwards  in  attempting  to 
procure  the  publication  in  the  Party  press  or  by  Party  publishers 
of  views  which,  at  the  time,  the  Party  leadership  considered  to  be 
unorthodox.  He  supported  his  evidence  with  quotations  and 
references  to  correspondence.  His  evidence  was  not  examined,  nor 
were  the  Party  editors  and  publishers  invited  to  comment. 

It  was  proposed  on  a  number  of  occasions  that  the  Commission 
should  make  a  detailed  investigation  into  a  number  of  specific 
instances,  to  see  exactly  how  inner-Party  democracy  worked,  and 
what  control  was  exercised  from  the  centre,  and  by  whom.  It  was 
suggested  that,  for  example,  a  detailed  investigation  be  made  of  the 
handling  of  events  following  the  expulsion  of  Yugoslavia  from  the 
Communist  Information  Bureau,  and  of  the  handling  of  the  Party 
press  since  the  Twentieth  Party  Congress  (with  evidence  taken  from 
the  editors  of  the  Daily  Worker,  Labour  Monthly  and  World  News). 
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This  proposal  was  rejected  on  the  ground  that  it  would  take  too 
long.  Yet  without  the  most  searching  examination  of  the  role 
actually  played  by  the  higher  officials  of  the  Party,  the  Political 
Committee,  the  Executive  Committee,  and  the  editors  of  the  Party 
press  it  was  clear  that  the  Commission  could  not  possibly  get  at 
the  root  of  the  matter.  Apart  from  one  letter  from  John  Gollan,  on 
the  handling  of  branch  resolutions,  no  communication  written  or 
verbal  has  been  received  by  the  Commission  from  the  present  or 
former  general  secretaries  of  the  Party,  or  from  the  editors  of  the 
Party  press. 

There  are  clearly  valuable  lessons  to  be  learned  from  the  degenera¬ 
tion  of  inner-Party  democracy  in  the  Soviet  Union,  Hungary,  Poland 
and  other  countries,  and  from  the  experience  of  China,  where  the 
Party  appears  to  have  developed  inner-Party  democracy  with  con¬ 
siderable  success.  The  Commission  had  insufficient  time  and  no 
evidence  from  which  to  draw  useful  conclusions,  but  these  lessons 
must  be  learned. 

II.  DEMOCRATIC  CENTRALISM 

We  agree  with  the  majority  of  the  Commission  on  our  aim  ex¬ 
pressed  in  a  document  submitted  to  the  Commission:  “Our  aim, 
therefore,  must  be  to  find  ways  and  means  that  will  enable  us  to 
combine  the  maximum  of  democracy  with  the  unity  that  is  essential 
if  the  working  class  is  to  have  that  high  degree  of  organisation  that 
is  its  characteristic  weapon  in  its  struggle  for  power.” 

We  do  not  believe,  however,  that  the  recommendations  made  by 
the  majority,  although  they  would  make  some  advances  in  the 
direction  of  democracy,  will  result  either  in  the  maximum  of 
democracy  within  the  Party  or  in  the  high  degree  of  unity  that  the 
Party  and  the  working  class  require.  They  would  perpetuate  the 
bureaucratic  centralism  that  has  had  such  disastrous  results  in 
Eastern  Europe. 

The  term  “democratic  centralism”  is  used  to  denote  several 
different  kinds  of  Party  organisation,  and  is  defined  in  the  Party 
rules  in  the  most  general  terms,  which  can  mean  very  different 
things  according  to  whether  they  are  interpreted  rigidly  or  loosely. 
“Democratic  centralism”  was  a  condition  of  affiliation  to  the  Third 
International,  and  the  whole  emphasis  was  laid  by  Lenin  in  his 
draft  of  the  conditions  of  affiliation  on  the  need  for  centralism,  for  an 
“iron  discipline”  in  the  Party  “bordering  on  military  discipline”,  to 
fit  it  for  the  tasks  of  a  period  of  revolution,  civil  war  and  imperialist 
war. 

In  our  view  the  conception  of  an  “iron  discipline”,  bordering  on 
military  discipline,  although  essential  for  the  Communist  Party  of 
the  Soviet  Union  in  Lenin’s  time,  and  in  similar  circumstances 
elsewhere,  is  inappropriate  to  our  Party  or  to  present  British  con- 
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ditions,  and  the  rigid  interpretation  of  the  principles  of  democratic 
centralism,  upon  which  the  majority  of  the  Commission  insist,  will 
not  create  unity  or  discipline  in  the  Party,  but  will  cause  resentment, 
disunity  and  indiscipline. 

One  member  of  the  Executive  Committee  suggested  to  the  Com¬ 
mission  that  the  term  “democratic  centralism”  should  be  dropped. 
Whatever  it  means,  the  term  has  come  to  be  associated,  like  “People’s 
Government”  or  “People’s  Police”,  with  the  bureaucratic  centralism 
found  in  the  U.S.S.R.  and  Eastern  Europe.  This  suggestion  is  worthy 
of  further  consideration. 

The  main  question,  however,  is  not  the  name  but  the  substance. 
We  support  the  broad  principles  of  democracy  and  of  centralism 
as  the  basis  of  Party  organisation,  provided  that  there  is  a  proper 
balance  between  the  two. 

The  unity  of  the  Party,  its  ability  and  readiness  to  follow  its 
leadership,  its  self-discipline,  are  among  the  major  causes  of  its 
strength  and  influence.  In  the  past,  however,  the  unity  of  the  Party 
has  rested  too  often  on  an  uncritical  acceptance  of  a  “line”  handed 
down  from  above.  This  is  never  likely  to  be  the  case  again;  the 
Party  has  to  find  a  new  way  to  ensure  unity  in  action. 

The  sources  of  the  Party’s  unity  and  discipline  are  primarily  the 
common  belief  in  the  aims  and  ideals  of  Communism,  though  these 
are  today  in  process  of  re-examination,  and  cannot  be  placed  beyond 
criticism  and  discussion.  The  Party  is  united  by  its  devotion  to  the 
cause  of  the  working  class  and  the  people,  by  its  acceptance  of  the 
Marxist  theory  of  the  class  struggle,  by  its  belief  in  the  need  for  a 
Marxist  Party,  employing  the  theoretical  weapon  of  scientific 
Socialism,  and  to  give  leadership  to  the  working  class  in  the  struggle 
to  build  Socialism. 

Every  party  must  have  a  centralised  authority  that  can  lead  the 
Party’s  work  and  struggles.  The  more  united,  the  more  disciplined, 
the  Party,  the  more  effective  it  will  be.  Differences  within  the  Party 
must  be  settled  in  such  a  way  as  to  strengthen  the  Party.  But  there 
are  times  of  crisis  in  the  Party  when  the  settlement  of  internal 
divisions  is  the  essential  pre-condition  for  the  Party’s  advance. 

HI.  ACCEPTANCE  OF  DECISIONS 

The  majority  of  the  Commission  insist  on  a  rigid  application  of 
the  theory  of  centralism  that  would  continue  to  stifle  the  growth 
of  democracy  within  the  Party.  The  crux  of  the  matter  is  to  be 
found  in  the  rights  of  discussion,  and  in  the  relations  of  minorities 
to  majorities,  and  of  lower  Party  organisations  to  higher  Party 
organisation,  and  in  the  method  of  election. 

Rule  12,  in  defining  democratic  centralism,  provides  that  minorities 
shall  accept  the  decisions  of  majorities,  and  lower  Party  organisations 
shall  accept  the  decisions  of  higher  Party  organisations.  These 
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provisions  are  then  rigidly  interpreted  by  rule  13,  which  states: 

“During  the  time  the  matter  is  being  discussed  it  is  the  duty  of 
all  members  of  the  Party  organisation  to  carry  out  to  the  full  the 
policy  of  the  Party  until  the  final  decision  is  reached.  If  the  individual 
member  does  not  receive  support  from  his  Party  organisation,  it  is 
his  duty  to  accept  the  majority  decision  and  carry  out  to  the  full 
the  policy  of  the  Party.” 

Literally  carried  out,  as  the  majority  of  the  Commission  insists, 
these  rules  enjoin  upon  every  member  of  the  Party  the  duty  to  fight 
for  the  decisions,  not  only  of  Congress  (taken  after  prolonged  dis¬ 
cussion)  but  also  for  every  decision  by  the  executive  or  district 
committees,  even  when  the  member  is  deeply  and  sincerely  opposed 
in  principle.  Moreover,  the  rule  that  minorities  must  accept  majority 
decisions  is  interpreted  in  page  31  of  the  majority  report  to 
mean  that  a  minority  on  the  Executive  Committee,  or  a  district 
committee,  is  obliged  to  fight  for  the  majority  opinion  in  the  lower 
organisations  of  the  Party,  for  the  majority  report  only  recognises 
the  right  to  express  differences  to  higher  bodies. 

Such  a  standard  of  “iron  discipline”  may  be  possible  in  a  small 
party  of  professional  revolutionaries,  but  it  is  unobtainable  in  a  mass 
party  such  as  we  hope  to  build,  and  it  is  unrealisable  in  practice  in 
our  conditions. 

We  do  not  think  that  members  of  the  Party  should  carry  on  a 
campaign  against  every  decision  with  which  they  disagree.  Far  from 
it.  If,  for  example,  a  Party  branch  decides  to  contest  a  by-election, 
once  the  decision  has  been  taken,  its  members  should  do  their  best 
to  secure  the  victory  of  the  Communist  candidate  in  the  same  way 
as  members  of  trade  unions  are  expected  to  abid^  by  majority 
decisions  to  strike  or  not  to  strike. 

It  has  been  asked  whether  we  consider  that  members  should  be 
free  to  campaign  for  German  rearmament.  But  in  fact  no  Communist 
wants  to  rearm  Germany.  It  is  not  Party  discipline  that  makes  us 
resist  German  rearmament :  it  is  our  Communist  political  principles. 

It  is  obvious  that  official  spokesmen  for  the  Party  will  expound 
Party  policy  as  laid  down  by  Congress,  and  interpreted  by  the 
Executive  Committee.  But  that  is  not  to  say  that  every  member 
of  the  Party  can  be  expected  to  fight  for  a  policy  to  which  he  is 
deeply  opposed  on  principle,  such  as  the  Executive  Committee’s 
statements  on  the  Twentieth  Congress  of  the  C.P.S.U.  or  on  the 
Soviet  intervention  in  Hungary. 

Since  February  of  this  year  the  Daily  Worker  has  recognised  the 
right  of  Party  members,  albeit  intermittently,  to  express  publicly 
their  disagreement  with  Party  policy  in  the  columns  of  the  paper. 
How  can  it  be  suggested  that  Party  members,  who  have  publicly 
expressed  their  disagreement  with  the  Party  policy  on  Hungary, 
have  a  duty  to  support  that  policy  in  their  trade  union  branch? 
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How  can  they  do  so  without  exposing  themselves  as  hypocrites? 

One  reason  why  Communists  are  suspected  of  being  dishonest  is 
because  they  sometimes  appear  to  be  putting  over  a  “line”  in  which 
they  have  no  sincere  belief.  And  this  is  actually  acclaimed  as  a 
virtue  by  the  majority  of  the  Commission,  which  fails  to  see  the 
damaging  blow  that  this  strikes  at  the  integrity  and  reputation  of 
Communists  and  of  the  Communist '  Party,  particularly  when  the 
“line”  changes  overnight,  and  Party  members  are  expected  to  argue 
the  reverse  of  what  they  were  saying  the  day  before. 

The  majority  of  the  Commission  recognised  that  a  tendency  to 
press  for  all  discussions  to  result  in  action  prematurely  might  lead 
to  formal  acceptance  of  policies  which  would  not  be  properly  carried 
out  where  members  were  not  themselves  convinced  that  the  policies 
were  right.  Yet  the  insistence  by  the  majority  on  the  “duty”  of  all 
members  to  fight  for  decisions  which  they  cannot  conscientiously 
support — obliging  members  dishonestly  to  profess  beliefs  in  principles 
or  policies  with  which  they  have  serious  disagreement — is  bound  to 
lead  to  the  very  results  against  which  they  warn. 

If  the  leadership  of  the  Party  is  honest  and  true  to  principle,  if 
it  tells  the  members  the  whole  truth,  or  all  it  knows,  about  the 
situation,  if  by  its  record  it  earns  the  respect,  affection  and  loyalty 
of  the  Party  membership,  if  it  refrains  from  using  its  control  of  the 
Party  machine  and  press  to  smack  down  those  who  are  seeking  for 
information  or  expressing  honest  criticism,  then  in  critical  situations, 
where  it  has  to  take  quick  decisions  and  appeal  for  a  quick  response, 
the  response  will  be  given  instantly,  unanimously  and  enthusiastically 
— particularly  if  the  leadership  is  always  ready  to  look  at  the  decision 
again  in  the  light  of  the  results,  and  to  lay  bare  any  mistakes  that 
have  been  made.  But  insistence  on  the  duty  automatically  to  accept 
and  fight  for  policies  in  which  there  is  no  confidence,  can  only  have 
bad  results. 

Equally  important  is  the  problem  of  minorities  on  leading  com¬ 
mittees.  On  many  questions,  of  course,  the  minority  on  the  Executive 
Committee  will  not  wish,  where  no  vital  principle  is  involved,  to 
continue  to  challenge  a  decision.  But  where  a  vital  principle  is  in¬ 
volved,  the  minority  must  be  free  if  it  wishes  to  carry  its  point  of 
view  to  the  districts  and  the  branches  in  order  to  reverse  the  decision. 

If  the  minority  is  not  free  to  do  so,  but  is  required  to  fight  for  the 
line  of  the  majority,  then  the  subsequent  discussion  in  the  Party  is 
one-sided:  the  most  influential  spokesmen  for  the  minority  (maybe^ 
a  majority  in  the  Party)  are  silenced.  A  false  impression  of  unanimity 
is  created.  The  members  are  not  allowed  to  know  that  leading 
comrades  of  great  experience  are  opposed  to  the  decision,  although 
this  knowledge  would  be  an  important  factor  in  helping  members 
to  reach  a  decision.  Inevitably  the  spokesmen  for  the  majority  will 
report  the  discussion  in  a  way  that  leans  heavily  in  favour  of  the 
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decision  taken.  If,  in  this  way,  the  district  committees  then  support 
the  Executive  Committee,  the  minorities  on  the  district  committees 
are  in  turn  silenced.  This  is  a  caricature  of  free  discussion,  and  it 
can  have  most  serious  consequences.  In  particular  it  makes  it  difficult 
for  members  to  know  the  views  of  candidates  standing  for  election 
to  higher  committees. 

In  Poland,  Gomulka  refused,  despite  imprisonment  and  the  threat 
of  worse,  to  admit  that  he  was  mistaken,  or  to  fight  for  the  line  of  the 
majority.  He  stuck  to  his  views,  and  eventually  won  the  support  of 
the  majority  of  the  Polish  Party  and  people.  Had  he  publicly  fought 
for  the  “line”  he  would  have  discredited  himself,  and  deprived  the 
Party  of  the  possibility  of  saving  the  situation  when  a  crisis  developed, 
in  which  the  Party  and  the  people  were  looking  for  an  alternative 
policy  and  leadership  to  get  them  out  of  the  mess. 

The  majority  of  the  Commission  took  the  view  that  Comrades 
Campbell  and  Pollitt,  both  of  whom  at  first  supported  the  war  in 
1939,  were  right  to  sign  recantations  a  month  later;  the  majority 
argued  that  even  if  Pollitt  and  Campbell  did  not  really  believe  they 
were  wrong,  it  was  more  important  to  preserve  the  unity  of  the 
Party  by  confessing  to  error,  than  to  divide  the  Party  by  continuing 
to  fight  for  their  point  of  view.  We  cannot  accept  the  View  that  the 
distortion  of  truth  and  honesty  in  this  way  can  do  the  Party  any 
good  at  all :  if  Pollitt  and  Campbell  adhered  to  their  original  views, 
it  would  have  been  far  better  if  they  had  said  so. 

It  is  true  that  in  many  cases  the  best  way  to  settle  the  difference  of 
opinion  about  a  decision  is  to  carry  it  out.  But  this  is  not  universally 
true,  and  the  exceptions,  although  infrequent,  may  be  of  the  utmost 
importance.  It  is  also  true  that  collective  leadership  gives  the  best 
results,  and  that  minorities  will  normally  co-operate  fully  in  the 
fulfilment  of  majority  decisions.  But  there  will  be  issues  on  which 
differences  are  such  that  a  minority  may  feel  obliged  to  exercise  its 
right  to  fight  for  its  point  of  view  in  the  lower  organisations  of  the 
Party. 

We  therefore  recommend  that  minorities  on  higher  committees 
shall  be  free  to  fight  for  their  point  of  view  within  the  Party.  We 
also  recommend  that  “acceptance”  of  decisions  by  majorities  or  by 
higher  organisations  does  not  oblige  members  of  the  Party  to  fight 
publicly  for  policies  which  they  cannot  conscientiously  support. 

There  remains  in  our  mind  a  serious  doubt  about  the  status  of 
the  Political  Committee.  In  our  discussions  on  the  relations  between 
lower  and  higher  Party  organisations,  the  Political  Committee  was 
treated  as  a  “lower”  organisation  than  the  Executive  Committee, 
subordinate  and  responsible  to  it.  Nevertheless  the  Political  Com¬ 
mittee  appears  to  wield  very  large  powers,  which  are  nowhere 
defined.  It  is  not  even  mentioned  in  the  Party  rules.  It  is  clearly 
far  superior  in  status  to  an  advisory  or  a  working  committee.  It 
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appears  to  exercise  real  control  over  the  Party  press,  plays  a  major  f 
role  in  the  selection  of  the  recommended  list  for  the  new  Executive 
Committee,  controls  the  Party  apparatus,  and  issues  important 
political  statements.  It  appears  to  be  a  policy-making  body  in 
between  the  two-monthly  meetings  of  the  Executive  Committee.  It 
consists  exclusively  of  full-time  professional  political  workers,  and 
we  were  told  that  its  time  of  meeting  (Thursday  mornings)  frustrated 
attempts  that  had  been  made  to  include  industrial  or  professional 
workers  or  trade  union  officials  in  it.  While  the  Party  must  have  ; 
day-to-day  leadership,  there  seems  to  be  a  danger  here  of  excessive  X 
concentration  of  power  in  a  small  body  of  full-time  political  workers, 
that  can  be  harmful  to  inner-Party  democracy,  and  weaken  the  real 
authority  and  status  of  the  elected  executive.  We  believe  that  a 
thorough  investigation  of  the  relations  between  the  Political  Com-  j 
mittee  and  the  Executive  Committee  is  needed.  The  functions  and 
the  powers  of  the  Political  Committee  should  be  defined  by  rule,  ) 
for  the  value  of  democratically  electing  the  Executive  Committee 
would  be  seriously  reduced  if,  in  fact,  effective  power  was  wielded  j 
by  an  inner  committee  of  full-time  political  workers  not  directly  \ 
responsible  to  Congress. 

IV.  DISCUSSION 

The  Communist  Party  is  not  a  debating  society.  It  is  a  Party  of 
action,  composed  of  like-minded  members  who  have  embraced  the 
ideals  of  Communism  and  the  principles  of  scientific  Socialism,  and 
are  working  to  bring  about  Socialism  in  Britain  by  winning  the 
support  of  the  majority  of  the  working  class,  and  of  the  people. 

The  purpose  of  discussion  is,  primarily,  to  assist  the  Party  in 
this  task :  to  enable  it  to  reach  agreement  on  the  correct  programme 
and  policies,  to  find  its  way  forward  in  the  face  of  many  enemies 
and  difficulties,  to  correct  its  mistakes,  to  learn  from  successes,  and 
to  benefit  from  the  experience  of  others. 

Communism’s  greatest  strength  is,  or  should  be,  the  truth.  With¬ 
out  access  to  the  truth  Communists  cannot  take  the  right  decisions. 
Truth  is  a  weapon  in  our  hands,  but  truth  cannot  be  dissected  into 
those  parts  which  are  helpful  to  our  cause,  and  therefore  publishable, 
and  those  parts  which  are  harmful,  and  must  therefore  be  suppressed. 
Truth  has  to  be  taken  as  a  whole,  and  the  more  damaging  truth 
may  be,  the  more  necessary  it  is  to  know  it,  if  mistakes  are  to  be 
put  right,  and  injustices  undone. 

The  object  of  discussion  is  therefore  to  arrive  at  the  right  decisions 
on  the  basis  of  truth,  so  that  the  Party  may  go  forward  along  the 
correct  path. 

With  much  of  the  majority  report  on  discussions  we  are  able  to 
agree.  But  the  points  on  which  we  disagree  are  vital,  and  we  are  con¬ 
centrating  on  these.  While  the  Executive  Committee  is  expected  to 
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encourage  and  to  stimulate  discussion,  this  must  take  place  either 
in  meetings  of  Party  organisations  or  in  journals  controlled  by  the 
Executive  Committee.  This  means  that  nothing  can  be  published 
without  the  prior  approval  of  the  Executive  Committee,  and  that 
the  member  who  finds  himself  unable  to  get  his  views  published  in 
the  Daily  Worker,  World  News,  the  Labour  Monthly  or  the  Modern 
Quarterly  has  no  remedy  other  than  to  attempt,  through  his  Party 
branch,  to  influence  editorial  policy  or  secure  the  removal  of  the 
editor. 

We  welcome  the  proposal  to  restore  members’  rights  to  take  part 
in  the  discussion  and  formation  of  Party  policy.  But  discussion 
is  not  something  which  can  be  turned  on  and  off  by  the 
Executive  like  a  tap:  the  Executive  opens  a  discussion,  and 
must  then  at  some  later  date  close  it.  Discussion  is  a  normal,  con¬ 
tinuous  process.  It  is  true  that  the  Party  must  reach  decisions,  but 
even  decisions  will  not  close  a  controversy  so  long  as  a  substantial 
part  of  the  Party  remains  unconvinced.  That  is  why,  in  spite  of 
Congress  decision,  the  Executive  Committee  had  to  reopen  the 
discussion  on  conscription. 

Since  the  Twentieth  Congress  there  have  been  many  complaints 
about  the  handling  of  discussion  in  the  Daily  Worker,  particularly 
of  the  refusal  of  the  editor  to  publish  correspondence  on  various 
subjects  at  different  times,  or  correspondence  from  groups  of  readers 
on  the  ground  that  a  number  of  signatures  to  a  letter  constitutes  a 
“faction”.  While  there  has  been  a  marked  increase  in  the  number 
of  letters  published  on  the  Soviet  intervention  in  Hungary,  we 
cannot  accept  the  majority’s  view  that  “the  present  discussion  proves 
the  reality  of  our  democratic  rights  to  express  a  wide  variety  of 
views  on  Party  problems”.  On  the  contrary,  on  the  evidence  avail¬ 
able  it  appears  to  us  that  from  time  to  time  discussion  has  been 
stifled. 

An  investigation  into  World  News  would,  we  believe,  reveal 
similar  attempts  to  stifle  freedom  of  discussion.  These  attempts  to 
stifle  discussion  undoubtedly  contributed  to  the  frustration  that  led 
to  the  publication  of  The  Reasoner.  All  correspondence  on  the 
Executive  Committee’s  statement  banning  The  Reasoner  was  banned 
from  World  News  for  several  weeks,  although  a  welcome  improve¬ 
ment  took  place  in  the  latter  part  of  1956. 

Equally  important  is  the  publication,  non-publication  and  selection 
of  news.  Had  the  Commission  made  an  investigation  into  the  conduct 
of  the  Party  press  during  the  current  year  it  would  have  been  able 
to  investigate  very  disturbing  instances.  Such  investigation  would 
have  established  whether  or  not  there  is  a  definite  tendency  in  the 
Party  press  to  select  and  angle  news  so  as  to  lend  support  to  official 
policies,  and  to  suppress,  cut  or  tone  down  news  that  does  not 
support  official  policies. 
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These  tendencies  cannot  be  carried  to  extremes  in  Britain  because 
the  capitalist  and  Labour  press  not  only  publish  a  spate  of  anti- 
Communist  and  anti-Soviet  stories  of  doubtful  reliability  but  also 
publish  some  accurate  news  which  is  omitted  from  the  Party  press. 
In  the  past  year  it  has,  indeed,  been  possible  to  follow  developments 
in  Eastern  Europe  and  the  Soviet  Union  only  by  careful  reading  of 
other  newspapers  and  journals  in  addition  to  the  Party  press. 

To  see  how  serious  can  be  the  consequences  of  insisting  upon  the 
complete  control  of  discussion  by  the  Executive  Committee  one 
must  look  at  those  countries  where  the  Party  controls  the  state 
power  and  puts  this  policy  into  practice  on  a  nationwide  scale.  For 
when  the  Party  extends  its  control  to  the  entire  press,  all  independent 
political  publication  comes  to  an  end,  and  the  press  becomes  in 
politics  at  least  a  gramophone  sounding  the  official  Party  policy. 

In  Poland,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  now  recognised  that  democratic 
centralism  does  not  mean  that  all  discussion  must  be  controlled  by 
the  Central  Committee.  On  the  contrary,  a  wide-ranging  discussion 
appears  to  be  taking  place,  which  the  Party  seeks  to  guide  by 
developing  its  own  arguments  and  putting  them  before  the  people. 
By  publishing  in  full  all  speeches  of  the  Eighth  Plenum  the  Central 
Committee  has  made  the  standpoint  of  every  one  of  its  members 
known,  and  has  taken  not  only  the  Party  but  the  people  into  its 
full  confidence. 

The  ban  on  The  Reasoner  reveals  the  fear  of  independent  thinking 
by  Party  members.  Collective  work  is  immensely  useful,  but  there 
are  times  when  the  individual,  who  insists  upon  his  point  of  view,  is 
right.  We  cannot  expect  the  Communist  Party  to  win  a  mass  mem¬ 
bership,  either  of  workers  or  intellectuals,  on  the  basis  of  a  proscribed 
list  of  forbidden  literature,  with  freedom  of  expression  limited  to  an 
occasional  contribution  to  the  Party  press.  We  warmly  welcome  the 
projected  discussion  journal,  but  do  not  believe  that  this  alone  is 
sufficient. 

It  would  go  a  long  way  to  meet  criticism  if  a  duty  was  imposed 
on  the  editors  of  Party  publications  to  publish  statements  submitted 
by  Party  organisations  or  Party  members.  The  more  the  columns 
of  the  Party  press  are  opened  for  discussion,  the  less  will  members 
wish  to  resort  to  other  means  of  bringing  their  views  forward. 

If  members  find  themselves  unable  to  express  their  views  through 
official  Party  channels  they  will  be  driven,  as  they  have  been,  to 
find  expression  in  the  non-Party  press.  Members  should  not  resort 
to  the  capitalist  press  in  order  to  attack  the  Party  leadership  or  to 
criticise  Party  policy;  but  members  and  branches  should  be  credited 
with  a  sufficient  sense  of  responsibility  to  be  permitted  by  rule  to 
publish  and  circulate  material  for  discussion  within  the  Party.  But 
we  have  to  move  forward,  out  of  the  clogging,  restricting  atmosphere 
of  the  past,  into  a  future  in  which  healthy  controversy  and  public 
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discussion  are  a  normal  feature  of  the  life  and  work  of  the  Party, 
contributing  greatly  to  the  respect  in  which  the  Party  is  held,  and 
making  possible  a  degree  of  unity  and  discipline  which  will  not,  in 
the  future,  be  obtainable  by  any  other  means. 

V.  METHODS  OF  ELECTION 

The  “panel”  or  recommended  list  system  is  essentially  a  method 
of  selection,  not  of  election.  It  proceeds  from  the  assumption  that 
the  Party  requires  the  most  carefully  balanced  and  representative 
leadership,  and  that  this  cannot  be  guaranteed  by  any  method  of 
election  because  the  Congress  delegates  are  unfamiliar  with  the  work 
of  many  candidates,  and  will  fail  to  give  adequate  representation  to 
certain  areas  and  interests.  Therefore  the  task  of  selecting  the 
Executive  Committee  is  entrusted,  as  the  discussion  on  the  Com¬ 
mission  on  Inner-Party  Democracy  has  shown,  in  the  first  place 
to  the  retiring  Executive  Committee,  which  recommends  a  list  of 
names  for  the  Panels  Commission  (which  the  majority  recommends 
should  be  called  the  Election  Preparations  Committee).  This  body, 
made  up  of  representatives  nominated  by  the  Executive  Committee 
and  the  district  committees,  meets  before  as  well  as  during  Congress, 
and  is  only  formally  elected  by  Congress.  (Congress  endorses  the 
membership  of  the  Commission  and  has  the  formal  right  to  change  it.) 

The  Panels  Commission,  after  hearing  representations  from 
delegates,  produces  a  first  recommended  list,  and  after  hearing 
further  representations,  a  second  recommended  list.  Little  time  is  or 
can  be  available  to  debate  its  recommendations  in  Congress.  Dele¬ 
gates  have  the  right  to  vote  for  any  candidate  who  has  accepted 
nomination,  even  if  he  is  not  on  the  recommended  list,  but  in  practice 
all  the  candidates  who  are  recommended  seem,  in  the  past,  to  have 
been  elected.  Recommendation  carries  such  a  big  advantage  that 
the  right  to  vote  freely  is  of  limited  value  in  practice. 

In  the  Commission  on  Inner-Party  Democracy  one  of  its  members 
asked  for  information  that  would  show,  over  the  post-war  years, 
what  changes  were  made  at  each  Congress  by  the  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  in  the  list  recommended  to  it  by  the  Political  Committee,  by 
the  Panels  Commission  in  the  list  recommended  to  it  by  the  Executive 
Committee,  and  by  Congress  in  the  list  recommended  to  it  by  the 
Panels  Commission.  No  such  information  was  obtainable,  but  our 
impression  is  that  in  fact  hardly  any  changes  are  made  at  any  stage 
in  the  recommended  list  first  prepared  by  the  Political  Committee, 
which  consists  of  the  full-time  Party  leadership,  and  this  appears  to 
have  the  biggest  voice  in  the  selection.  How  the  Political  Committee 
prepares  its  list  was  not  explained  to  us,  but  we  gathered  the  im¬ 
pression  that  in  the  course  of  the  preparation  of  the  Political 
Committee’s  list  there  are  confidential  discussions  between  the 
General  Secretary  of  the  Party  and  individual  members  of  the  retiring 
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Executive  Committee  on  whether  they  should,  or  should  not,  stand 
again.  Prof.  George  Thomson,  who  was  a  member  of  the  Executive 
Committee  from  1947  to  1954,  wrote  in  a  statement  to  the  Com¬ 
mission,  referring  to  the  years  when  he  was  a  member,  that  the 
Political  Committee’s  list  was  presented  to  the  Executive  Committee 
in  a  manner  “such  as  to  make  discussion  difficult  and  amendment 
almost  impossible”.  He  said  that  members  of  the  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  did  not  know  what  criticisms  were  made  at  private  dis¬ 
cussions  with  the  General  Secretary  about  other  comrades,  or  even 
about  themselves.  In  his  experience,  few  amendments  were  moved 
in  the  Executive  Committee  to  the  Political  Committee’s  recom¬ 
mended  list,  and  none  were  carried.  He  concluded  that  the  Executive 
Committee’s  discussions  on  the  list  were  “perfunctory  and  super¬ 
ficial”.  Professor  Thomson,  it  should  be  said,  favours  the  panels  or 
recommended  list  system,  but  suggests  a  number  of  changes. 

Some  of  these  changes  have  been  adopted  by  the  majority  of  our 
Commission.  But  the  effect  of  these  changes  is  to  increase  the 
influence  of  the  Executive  Committee  on  the  ultimate  selection, 
and  strengthens  our  opinion,  based  on  the  evidence,  that  the  real 
process  of  selection  takes  place  within  the  Executive  Committee,  or 
even  the  Political  Committee,  and  that  the  Panels  Commission 
(or  Election  Preparations  Committee)  of  Congress  can  make  only 
marginal  changes  in  the  short  time  at  its  disposal.  The  panel  or 
recommended  list  procedure,  however  adapted,  concentrates  enor¬ 
mous  powers  in  the  Executive,  and  particularly  in  the  hands  of  the 
full-time  Party  leadership— power  which,  as  other  countries  have 
shown,  can  all  too  easily  be  abused. 

One  member  of  the  Commission,  a  district  secretary,  informed  the 
Commission,  on  the  basis  of  his  experience  at  the  1956  Congress, 
that  the  Panels  Commission  has  an  “impossible  task”  in  attempting 
to  weigh  up  the  rival  merits  of  different  candidates,  even  attempting 
to  reach  a  decision  by  asking  one  candidate  if  he  thought  he  was 
better  than  another.  At  the  last  Congress  the  Commission  only  got 
through  its  work  by  sitting  almost  continuously.  At  future  con¬ 
gresses,  where  there  may  be  sharp  political  differences,  the  Com¬ 
mission  will  have  to  decide  not  only  the  merits  of  individual  candi¬ 
dates  but  the  representation  to  be  given  on  the  Executive  Committee 
to  minority  or  opposition  viewpoints.  As  the  retiring  Executive 
Committee  effectively  controls  the  Commission,  for  a  variety  of 
reasons  (such  as  the  standing  and  experience  of  its  representatives, 
the  greater  knowledge  at  the  disposal  of  the  Central  Organisation 
Department,  the  fact  that  the  Executive  Committee  has  had  three 
months  to  familiarise  itself  with  the  problems  as  against  3-4  days 
for  the  Panels  Commission)  it  is  placing  great  trust  in  human  nature 
to  believe  that  the  Panels  Commission  will  treat  such  minorities 
with  perfect  consideration.  In  any  case,  the  very  existence  of  the 
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recommended  list  makes  it  difficult  for  Congress  delegates  to  express 
freely  their  preference  for  candidates  of  a  certain  tendency.  The 
panels  or  recommended  list  system  can  only  work,  if  at  all,  when 
there  is  complete  confidence  in  the  retiring  executive.  At  a  moment 
of  Party  crisis  suph  confidence  is  not  universal. 

The  panels  or  recommended  list  system  has  not  all  the  merits 
claimed  for  it.  The  leadership  it  produces  is  far  from  faultless. 
“Balance”  is  necessary,  but  it  is  not  the  most  important  thing,  and 
can  be  secured  in  other  ways.  The  most  important  thing  is  that  the 
membership  should  elect  those  leaders  in  whom  they  have  con¬ 
fidence.  This  may  lead  to  mistakes,  but  that  is  a  risk  inherent  in 
democracy,  a  risk  that  is  outweighed  by  the  advantages. 

If  we  decide  that  the  panels  or  recommended  list  system  is  un¬ 
democratic,  and  places  excessive  power  in  the  hands  of  the  leader¬ 
ship,  then,  whatever  its  advantages,  we  must  turn  our  minds  to 
ways  of  overcoming  the  drawbacks  encountered  in  free  elections. 
When,  for  a  time,  the  Party  Congress  had  a  so-called  “free  vote” 
on  a  single  list  of  candidates,  the  result  was  to  exclude  industrial 
workers  and  to  elect  an  excessive  number  of  well-known  personalities. 
We  believe  that  these  drawbacks  can  be  overcome,  but  this  will 
call  for  closer  study  of  the  problem  than  was  possible  in  a  com¬ 
mission  where  the  majority  was  convinced  that  the  recommended 
list  system  must  be  retained.  Our  proposals  are,  therefore,  tentative 
and  need  to  be  gone  into  further. 

i  The  major  difficulty  in  a  free  election  is  that  candidates  for  election 
are  insufficiently  well  known  to  the  Congress  delegates.  One  way, 
probably  the  most  important  way,  of  getting  over  this  difficulty  is  to 
have  direct  representation  on  the  Executive  Committee  from  the 
districts.  If  a  comrade  has  not  got  the  confidence  of  his  own  district, 
he  is  unlikely  to  be  a  suitable  choice  for  the  Executive  Committee, 
and  districts  can  choose  their  Executive  Committee  representatives 
without  advice,  although  not  perhaps  without  argument. 

It  is  worth  referring  here  to  Lenin’s  What  Is  To  Be  Done  ?  (Selected 
Works,  Yol.  II)  in  which  he  says: 

“Everyone  will  probably  agree  that  ‘broad  democratic  principles’ 
presuppose  the  two  following  conditions:  first,  full  publicity,  and 
second,  election  to  all  functions.  It  would  be  absurd  to  speak  about 
democracy  without  publicity,  that  is  a  publicity  that  extends  beyond 
the  circle  of  the  membership  of  the  organisation.  .  .  .  No  one  would 
call  an  organisation  that  is  hidden  from  everyone  but  its  members 
by  a  veil  of  secrecy  a  democratic  organisation.”  (p.  152). 

“In  politically  free  countries  this  condition  ( the  principle  of 
election )  is  taken  for  granted.  .  .  .  And  as  the  political  arena  is  as 
open  to  the  public  view  as  is  the  stage  in  a  theatre  this  acceptance 
on  non-acceptance,  support  or  opposition,  is  known  to  all  from  the 
press  and  public  meetings.  Everyone  knows  that  a  certain  political 
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worker  commenced  in  a  certain  way,  passed  through  a  certain 
evolution,  behaved  in  difficult  periods  in  a  certain  way,  and  possesses 
certain  qualities,  and  consequently  knowing  all  the  facts  of  the 
case  every  (Lenin’s  italics)  Party  member  can  decide  for  himself 
whether  or  not  to  elect  this  person  for  a  certain  Party  office.”  (p.  153). 

If  members  who  are  of  such  outstanding  calibre  that  they  are 
serious  candidates  for  the  Executive  Committee  are  unknown,  we 
have  to  ask  ourselves  why.  May  it  not  derive  from  the  unity  of 
public  views  expressed  by  the  Party,  and  from  the  procedure  at 
district  and  national  congresses,  where  the  issues  have  not  been 
thrashed  out  in  a  way  that  enables  successive  congresses  to  become 
familiar  with  the  qualities  and  viewpoints  of  individual  delegates? 
May  it  not  derive  from  the  failure  of  the  Party  press  to  report 
adequately  the  activities  of  the  Party,  and  from  our  failure  to  win 
seats  in  Parliament  or  local  councils,  which  may  make  our  comrades 
public  figures  on  whom  the  Party  can  judge  without  the  need  for 
advice  from  a  panels  commission?  May  it  not  derive  from  the 
heavily  censored  reports  of  our  Executive  Committee  meetings  that 
appear  in  the  Party  press,  and  the  lack  of  frank  reports  to  the 
membership  on  the  discussions  at  executive  and  district  committees  ? 
Some  of  these  problems  will  take  a  long  time  to  solve ;  but  much  can 
be  done  immediately  to  make  more  information  available. 

We  recommend  that  a  substantial  proportion  of  the  Executive  J 
Committee,  say  one  half,  should  be  elected  to  represent  the  districts.  I 
The  exact  basis  of  representation,  and  the  exact  method  of  election,  ) 
call  for  further  examination.  But  district  representation  would  ensure 
(a)  that  the  candidates  elected  are  known  to  those  who  elect  them,  (b) 
that  there  is  a  proper  balance  of  territorial  representatives,  and  (c)  a 
more  direct  link  between  the  national  leadership  and  the  membership. 

The  main  objections  raised  is  that  the  districts  would  elect  their 
full-time  Party  workers  to  represent  them.  This  need  not  be  so.  The 
Party  is  probably  less  ready  to  do  this  than  at  any  time  in  the  past. 

It  would,  in  any  case,  be  perfectly  possible  to  exclude  full-time 
Party  workers  from  representing  their  districts,  on  the  ground  that  a 
sufficient  number  of  full-time  Party  workers  would  be  elected  in 
the  election  of  the  remaining  part  of  the  Executive  Committee. 

Another  objection  is  that  this  method  would  limit  the  number  of 
industrial  workers  elected.  We  are  not  convinced  that  this  would  be 
so,  but  in  any  case  it  would  be  perfectly  possible  to  find  other  ways 
of  ensuring  the  representation  of  industrial  workers,  women  or  other 
particular  groups  on  the  Executive  Committee.  A  minimum  number 
of  seats  on  the  Executive  Committee  could  be  allocated  to  members 
working  in  industry:  if  they  were  not  filled  in  the  election  of  the 
district  representatives,  then  the  necessary  number  of  industrial 
workers  would  be  declared  elected  in  the  election  of  the  remainder 
of  the  Executive  Committee.  Various  devices  designed  to  secure  a 
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“balance”  on  executive  bodies  are  common  throughout  the  Labour 
movement. 

The  remainder  of  the  Executive  Committee  could  be  elected  by  a 
free  vote  of  Congress,  without  a  recommended  list.  Voting  should  be 
by  proportional  representation  (which  the  Party  considers  to  be 
essential  for  democratic  elections  to  Parliament)  to  ensure  the 
representation  of  minority  viewpoints  which  might  be  excluded  by  a 
straight  vote.  This  method  of  election  need  not  exclude  the  setting 
up  by  Congress  of  an  elections  committee  that  would  hear  and 
investigate  any  representations  made  to  it,  that  would  report  to 
Congress,  and  even  possibly  give  guidance  on  the  general  character 
of  the  Executive  Committee. 

There  are,  of  course,  drawbacks  to  this  method,  for  there  is  no 
perfect  method  of  election.  But  it  would  give  the  entire  Party  mem¬ 
bership  confidence  in  the  democratic  character  of  the  election,  it 
would  ensure  that  the  Party  had  a  leadership  in  which  confidence 
was  democratically  expressed  and  it  would  remove  the  fairly  wide¬ 
spread  fear  that  the  Executive  could  perpetuate  itself  by  undemocratic 
methods. 

VI.  PRE-CONGRESS  DISCUSSION 

The  Daily  Worker ,  in  its  editorial  column  (November  26),  affirms 
that  there  is  a  “Party  crisis”.  It  describes  the  conflict  of  opinion 
within  the  Party  as  “the  most  intense”  in  its  history.  The  National 
Executive  Committee,  in  its  statement  on  the  decision  to  convene  a 
Special  National  Congress,  does  not  refer  to  the  existence  of  a  Party 
crisis,  but  one  exists,  and  this  calls  for  exceptional  measures  to 
ensure  that  the  democratic  rights  of  the  membership  to  change  the 
policy  of  the  Party  and/or  its  leadership  if  it  wishes  to  do  so  are 
safeguarded. 

The  Executive  Committee  seems  to  regard  the  conflict  in  the 
Party  as  a  struggle  between  those  who  want  to  strengthen  the  role 
of  the  Party,  and  maintain  its  organisational  principles,  and  those 
who  wish  to  diminish  the  role  of  the  Party  or  weaken  its  organisa¬ 
tional  principles.  In  its  statement  the  Executive  Committee  called 
on  Congress  to  “pronounce  decisively”  on  (that  is,  to  reject)  these 
latter  tendencies. 

In  our  view  this  is  presenting  the  conflict  in  the  Party  in  a  false 
way.  It  is  true  that,  in  the  course  of  the  confusion  of  the  last  few 
months,  voices  have  been  heard  calling  for  the  disbandment  of  the 
Party  or  the  ending  of  all  discipline.  But  both  sides  include  extremists, 
and  the  extreme  views  do  not  disclose  the  real  conflict. 

The  major  conflict,  as  it  is  disclosed  by  the  correspondence  in  the 
Party  press  and  the  discussion  at  aggregate  meetings,  concerns  the 
relations  between  the  British  Communist  Party  and  the  Communist 
Party  of  the  Soviet  Union.  A  growing  minority  believe  that  the 
uncritical  support  given  by  the  Executive  Committee  to  Soviet 
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policy  divides,  discredits  and  isolates  the  Party,  identifies  Com¬ 
munism  in  the  minds  of  British  people  with  the  denial  of  personal 
freedom  and  with  certain  indefensible  policies,  and  renders  in¬ 
effective  the  Party’s  efforts  to  combat  anti-Soviet  tendencies. 

In  the  view  of  this  minority,  unless  the  British  Communist  Party 
becomes  fully  independent,  is  thoroughly  democratic  in  its  inner- 
party  life,  and  stands  for  the  development  of  a  democratic  Socialism, 
the  Party  will  be  unable  to  exert  political  influence  in  the  British 
Labour  movement,  and  will  be  unable  to  lead  the  advance  to 
Socialism  in  Britain.  There  are  also  differences  on  the  role  of  the 
Party  in  the  Labour  movement. 

In  the  view  of  this  minority  the  Party’s  future  can  only  be  assured 
if  there  is  a  decisive  change  in  the  policy  of  the  Party,  and  if  those 
Party  leaders  who  are  sticking  to  outworn  and  discredited  policies 
and  methods  inherited  from  the  past  change  their  views  or  are  removed. 

The  view  of  the  minority,  as  here  stated,  may  not  command 
complete  acceptance  even  among  those  who  are  most  critical  of  the 
Executive  Committee’s  line.  The  minority,  or  minorities,  must  have 
the  opportunity  to  work  out,  by  discussion  and  argument,  a  clear 
line  of  policy,  so  that  Congress  can  make  its  decisions  on  the  basis 
of  the  fullest  statements  of  the  facts  at  issue,  and  on  well-worked  out 
statements  of  policy.  The  minority,  or  minorities,  must  not  be 
deprived  by  the  Executive  Committee  of  adequate  opportunities  to 
place  their  policies  before  the  membership,  with  the  aim  of  per¬ 
suading  a  majority  of  the  membership  to  agree  with  them. 

It  is  argued,  by  the  majority  of  the  Commission  on  Inner-Party 
Democracy/that  even  for  groups  of  individual  members  to  meet  to 
thrash  out  political  problems  is  “factionalism”,  and  that  at  Congress 
ample  opportunities  will  be  given  for  the  discussion  of  resolutions  from 
the  branches.  These  arguments  do  not  convince  us.  It  is  not  possible  for 
a  minority  to  convert  itself  into  a  majority  without  some  concerted 
programme,  and  some  concerted  activity  to  win  support  for  it. 

An  illustration  of  the  limitations  placed  on  free  discussion  within 
the  Party  is  a  ruling  given  by  John  Gollan  in  November  1956,  sup¬ 
ported  subsequently  by  the  Political  Committee,  that  the  Uxbridge 
Borough  Committee  was  not  entitled  to  organise  an  aggregate  on 
Hungary  at  which  a  speaker  from  the  West  Middlesex  District 
Committee  was  invited  to  put  the  case  for  the  Executive  Committee, 
and  Malcolm  MacEwen  was  invited  to  put  the  case  against*  (See  note 
at  end).  Comrade  Gollan  ruled  that  for  Comrade  MacEwen  to  accept 
an  invitation  to  speak  outside  his  own  branch  would  be  contrary  to 
Party  practice,  and  would  conflict  with  the  principle  of  democratic 
centralism.  This  is  an  attempt  to  establish  the  principle  that  no 
branch  may  hear  an  outside  speaker  on  a  controversial  issue  that  is 
currently  being  discussed  by  the  Party  unless  he  puts  the  Executive 
Committee’s  view.  This  infringes  the  rights  of  branches  to  hear 
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speakers  of  their  own  choosing,  and  limits  them  to  a  choice  of 
speakers  approved  by  the  Executive  or  Political  Committees.  Thig 
divides  the  Party  membership  into  two  classes,  those  who  may 
accept  invitations  to  speak  outside  their  own  branch,  and  those 
who  may  not.  If  the  rights  of  branches  are  to  be  limited  in  this 
way  the  possibilities  of  full  and  fair  debate  before  Congress  on  the 
issues  dividing  the  Party  will  be  seriously  reduced. 

We  therefore  recommend  to  the  Executive  Committee: 

(a)  That  in  addition  to  their  participation  in  branch  meetings, 
individual  members  of  the  Party  have  the  right,  before  Congress, 
to  meet  with  others  to  discuss  political  questions  or  prepare  political 
statements,  provided  that  notice  of  such  meetings  is  given  to  the 
district  committee. 

(b)  That,  in  addition  to  opening  the  columns  of  the  Party  press 
to  contributions  selected  by  the  editors,  the  Executive  Committee 
recognises  the  rights  of  individuals  or  groups  to  publish  matter  on 
the  controversy  independently  and  to  circulate  it  to  branches. 

(c)  That,  in  organising  the  discussion,  the  Executive  Committee 
will  recognise  the  right  of  branches  to  receive  speakers  from  other 
branches  representing  minority  points  of  view,  if  they  wish  to  do  so. 

(d)  That  ample  time  be  allotted  at  Congress  for  the  discussion  of 
resolutions  on  specific  points  of  policy,  to  enable  Congress  not  only 
to  endorse  or  reject  the  Executive  Committee’s  report,  but  also  to 
determine  its  attitude  on  the  specific  points  at  issue. 

(e)  That  if  a  clear  trend  in  opposition  to  the  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee’s  report  emerges  at  Congress  the  principal  spokesmen  for 
this  trend  should  be  given  adequate  time  to  make  a  full  and  detailed 
reply  to  the  Executive. 

Peter  Cadogan  Christopher  Hill  Malcolm  MacEwen 

*  Note:  This  specific  question  was  not  raised  before  the  Commission  as  a 
whole.  The  facts  are  therefore  given  for  information:  The  General  Secretary 
was  approached  by  the  Uxbridge  Borough  Secretary  with  the  request  for 
the  Executive  Committee  to  send  a  speaker  to  address  an  Uxbridge  Borough 
Aggregate  meeting  at  which  Malcolm  MacEwen  had  been  asked  to  speak 
against  the  Executive  Committee’s  policy  on  Hungary.  The  West  Middlesex 
District  Secretary  had  already  refused  to  agree  to  send  a  District  Committee 
speaker  to  address  the  Aggregate  in  these  circumstances.  The  General 
Secretary  informed  the  Uxbridge  Borough  Secretary  that  the  rules  of  the 
Party  made  clear  that  Party  members  have  the  right  to  raise  questions 
of  policy  in  their  own  Party  organisation  and  directly  with  the  Executive 
Committee,  but  that  an  entirely  new  precedent  would  be  created  if  all 
comrades  who  disagreed  with  the  Party’s  policy  were  entitled  to  fight 
against  it  in  Party  organisations  other  than  their  own. 

He  therefore  suggested  that  the  Uxbridge  Borough  Aggregate  should  be 
proceeded  with  and  that  the  comrades  in  Uxbridge  who  held  different 
viewpoints  should  put  their  views,  but  requested  that  Comrade  MacEwen 
should  not  be  invited  to  speak.  In  the  event,  Comrade  MacEwen  did  go 
to  Uxbridge,  but  the  aggregate  meeting  itself  decided  that  he  should  not 
address  it.  All  the  facts  on  this  matter  were  reported  to  the  Political 
Committee  and  the  Executive  Committee,  both  of  which  endorsed  the  action 
taken  by  the  General  Secretary. 
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